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STATE RIGHTS CELEBRATION AT COLUMBIA. 
( Continued from page 523.) 


MR. CHEVES’S LETTER. 


Charleston, Sept. 15th, 1830. 

GentLemen, I have had the honor to receive your letter of 
the 16th ultimo, by which I am invited to partixipate in ‘“‘a 
public Meeting and Dinner at Columbia,” on the 20th inst. 
You are pleased to add, that “‘ the meeting is called with a 
view to the discussion and more thorough understanding of 
the important political topics which engage the attention of 
the people of the State.” 

I regret that circumstances connected with my domestic 
concerns will prevent me from enjoying the pleasure and 
honor which your invitation puts in my power. But pre- 
suming that it will be in accordance with the objects of the 
meeting, to receive the views of those who have been invit- 
ed to uttend it, and are unable to do so, and lest it may be 
supposed I am unwilling to give publicity to mine, I will sub- 
join them in as few words as the nature of the subject will 
permit. 

On the topics that now so much agitate the public mind, 
I have never had but one opinion, affecting as well the in- 
jury as the remedy. The injury, I think, far exceeds the 
common estimate. That considers it as an unjust, unequal 
and oppressive tax, terminating in itself. The magnitude 
of the evil, in this view, would ordinarily be supposed cause 
enough for resistance, in the most extreme modes, when, as 
in this ease, it is obvious the common remedy under our 
Institutions—that of the ballot box—does not and cannot 
apply ; and when to mention it, is to mock the sufferer. But 
the evil swells when we consider its motives, tendencies, 
abuses and probable duration, to a size and shape altogeth- 
er alarming. In these views, we behold among other ‘evil 
results, a power in which we have no practical pardcipa- 
tion, and ever which we have nocontrol, to tax us, employ- 
ed not simply in imposing the burthen of the day, unjust 
and enormous in itself, but in establishing, at the same time, 
principles, which in their effect and tendency subvert, first, 
the great pecuniary interests of the South, and, next, all the 
protective power with which the scheme of our Government 
had clothed them. For while these burthens are imposed 
to the great injury and perhaps to the final subversion of 
those objects of our industry on which they bear, and not 
for the ordinary and legitimate purpose of revenue, but to 
build up new and artificial interests, supposed to be benefi- 
cial to other and distant portions of the Union; while, I say, 
they are imposed for such unjust and insufferable purposes, 
they are at the same time appropriated to interest other 
States, by the division of the spoil, in the permanency of 
the policy, and thus to deprive us of all hope which might 
have grown out of the balanced interests of the community, 
through the disinterestedness and impartiality of the latter 
portions of the Union. in this way we behold the burthen 
fixed upon us with double power and probably forever. 

I believe this statement to be faithfully true, except as it 
shall be wanting in strength; and if it be not greatly 
overcharged, does it not exhibit @ case involving most deep- 
ly and injuriously the interests, the honor, and the practical 
independence of the State? Inthe same manner it affects 
all the Southern States. 

On the only occasion on which I have expressed an opin- 
ion in public on this subject, | declared my belief that the 
Southern States suffered all the evil legislation and ignomi- 
ny of a colonial condition, without any of its advantages. 
The condemnation and vituperation which have been cast 
upon this opinion, have not changed it. I still entertain the 
opinion, and still think that the evil ought not to be borne, 
but ought to be resisted (at the proper time and under the 
proper circumstances) at any and every hazard. It ought 
to be peaceable, if possible, and every means calculated to 
make the issue peaceable, ought to be patiently and judi- 
ciously employed, before we think of force: But if force be 
indispensable to effective resistance, I do not hesitate to say 
we ought to suffer and employ it, rather than submit. Sub- 
mit! Why, the question is, whether we will bear oppression 
or not! And is this question submitted to a free people? 
Oppression in the worst and most dangerous of all forms 
—oppression in the imposition of the great pecuniary bur- 
thens of the State, where tyranny, whether popular or mon- 
archical, always begins itsattack. Let Government have the 
unlimited and unrestrained power to impose pecuniary bur- 
thens, and that Government be not self-government, and 
what is left of Liberty and Independence? And willit be any 
mitigation of the reality or weight of the evil, that you suffer 
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under the forms, without the power of self-government? 
When I say this oppression ought to be resisted, at any and 
every hazard, I walk on consecrated ground—that of our 
Revolution—and am sustained by the general examples of 
history. ‘The motives of that Revolution, however just and 
satisfactory, are paltry, compared with the evils of these 
impositions, whether we consider them in their direct effects, 
or in their future tendencies; nor isthere a page in the volume 
of history that contains so fou! a blot as the record of the final 
submission of independent States, uncontrolled by power, 
to such unequal and unjust legislation. 

But, as I remarked on the public oceasion on which ] 
first expressed the opinion that the evils of which the 
South complains ought to be resisted, so on this I say, I 
deprecate all action by one State. I have no confidence 
in any resistance, peaceable or forcible, which shall not 
embrace a majority of the suffering States. I believe—I 
am sure, it will be abortive resistance. . On the contrary, 
to will, by a united determination, a redress of Southern 
wrongs and the security of Southern rights, will be effec- 
tually to accomplish both: Any measure by one of the 
suffering States, alone, will be a measure of feebleness, 
subject to many hazards. Any union among the same 
States will be a measure of strength, almost of certain 
success. 

The case must be one growing out of Jong suffering and 
deep tribulation, where a single State, forming one of a 
closely united family, (I mean not merely a political con- 
nexion, but one of sentiment, and feeling, and interest, 
and juxtaposition, such as the Southern States eminently 
form,) can act alone with spirit and success, when it shall 
not have the sustaining approbation of the sisterhood ; and 
still more so, if the cloud of their disapprobation shall 
cast its shadows on the effort. 

The full power of public sentiment may be considered 
a sort of wodern discovery, if it be not, in a regulated 
shape, entirely a creature of modern ‘nstitutions. It is at 
least one of infinite influence, by Whi¢h tue comduct of 
every free State is absolutely governed. That public sen- 
timent, however, is not the feeling merely of a part of the 
community, but of the whole of that aggregate people, 
however numerous, and though separated into independent 
States, who have a common entity. This common iden- 
tity expands or is contracted by the subject which it affects. 
There is a common identity and a common public senti- 
ment (the weaker to be sure when so expanded) embracing 
all civilized people. In our external relations there is a com- 
mon identity and a common public sentiment embracing 
the whole Union. But in our internal relations the States 
are divided into Western, Eastern, Middle, and Southern 
sections. The South has thus a separate identity and a 
common public sentiment among themselves, (the stronger 
from the nearness and intimacy of their relations,) in re- 
ference to their internal or peculiar affairs. There may be 
cases where this common or peculiar identity may be con- 
fined toa single State—for example, that of Georgia, on 
the Indian question. Where this common identity and 
consequent common public sentiment affect any subject, it 
is scarcely possible for any one member of the confrater- 
nity of feeling and character, to act alone upon it, because, 
according to our maxim of the power of public sentiment, 
the conduct of the whole mass must be in conformity with 
the sentiment of the whole mass. It is vain to say that 
each isa separate sovereign, and if others do not duly feel a 
common injury or dread a common danger, it becomes the 
duty of an individual State, if it cannot combine with oth- 
ers, to act alone. 

The logic may be perfectly clear, (which, by the by, I 
do not concede, except as applied to extreme cases,) but it 
will be found impossible to make it practical. There isa 
spell which manacles the most vigorous. ‘There is a for- 
bidding aspect, not of terror, but of fraternity, which we 
cannot meet without relaxing in our determinations, how- 
ever fixed they may have been. Neither excitement, nor 
pledges, nor the sanctions of the soundest wisdom, (such, 
I mean, as would be so if supported by the general adop- 
tion and approbation,) will sustain the actor, when unsup- 
ported by the public sentiment of the sphere to which he 
belongs. He may plunge in with the utmost determination, 
(desperation, if you please,) but if he be human and ra- 
tional, he will be recalled by the cold or the forbidding 
regards of the public sentiment. 

It may be truly said, then, that all separate action by 
one of the Southern States on this question, which is com- 
mon to them all, however wise would be the same measure 
if it were favored by the general adoption, will be feeble 
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which have been suggested for the action of this State. 
Among these, remonstrances, in the sovereign character of 
the State, seem not altogether to be discarded. These ] 
consider as worse than idle, for so ought all dependence on 
means so certainly deceptive and delusive, to be consider- 
ed. For the utter worthlessness of this mean, let our im- 
aginations transfer us to Washington, on the occasion when 
the solemn protests of this State, and of the State of Geor- 
gia, were presented. ‘They could not have been present- 
ed with more dignity, or more eloquence, or in amore im- 
posing manner. But did they attract any consideration, or 
produce any sensation? ! appeal to those who were pre- 
sent on the occasion, whether the repose of the letter wri- 
ters, at their desks, was broken hy this awful presence of 
two remonstrating sovereigns? A proposed appropriation 
of a few hundred dollars to indemnify a petitioner for a ne- 
gro lost in the campaign of New Orleans, excited fifty— 
nay, I am sure I do not exaggerate, however hyperboligal 
the statement may appear, when I say fifty thousand times 
the sensation that was produced by the protests of these 
sovereign Stages. And will you remonstrate again under 
like circumstances? 

On nullification, another of the specific modes of action 
which have beeysuggested, I think a @onstruction has been 
put, in this State; different from that which Jefferson and 
Madison, and the Virginia and Kenticky Legislatures in- 
tended it should bear. I do not #ay a less correct one. 
They, as I suppose, considered it a mere declaration of 
opinion on the part of the States of the invalidity of the 
law. Nullification in this sense has already been adopted 
by this State and a majority of the Southern States. 

The “interposition” of which these high authorities 
speak, and which they hold out as an ulterior remedy, if 
the moral influence of the nullifying declaration shal! not 
be effective, is simply the exercise of that pdéwer that be- 
longs to and cannot be separated from a State which re- 
mains sovereign. : 

The books tglk of dependént sovereigns, but the com- 
mon sense of that is, that those who are so called, either 
from motives of interest or policy, agree voluntarily, and 
during their pleasure, to suspend oy delegate a portion of 
their power, or, are under forcible subjection to another 
power, and are in the latter casé not sovereign in a just 
sense. Sovereign States may suspend or delegate the ex- 
ercise of many of their powers, without a diminution of 
their sovereignty, under a compact with other sovereigne. 
But whatever name be given to this compact, if the confed- 
erate States remain sovereign, it is no more than a treaty 
of a solemn kind, which any State may withdraw from at 
pleasure. One State of the confederacy may interpose by 
entreaty, by negotiation, or by remonstrance, with a view 
of obtaining redress of a particular evil in the execution of 
the treaty, and still acknowledge the binding efficacy of it, 
or it may at once resume its power, and exercise and sus- 
tain all its original rights at pleasure, as if no such treaty 
had ever existed. It has precisely the same means to sus- 
tain itself that all sovereigns have—the moral and physical 
force of the State. It is subject to the same control (and 
no other) which may be brought to bear on all sovereigns, 
namely, the like moral and physical force. But whaterer 
be the true doctrine on the subject of nullification, there is 
too great a diversity of opinion on the expediency of it, to 
authorize its adoption, at this time, in the sense put upon 
it, m this State. 

The last of the specific modes of action which have been 
thrown out, is a Corrention of the people of the State, to 
be called under the Constitution of the State. This I con- 
ceive to be equally impolitic, and still more unsuited to the - 
occasion and the object, because (I speak with great def- 
erence, but not with less confidence) it can lead to no 
authoritative result, and it appears to me to be proposed for 
the worst reason imaginable—a want of any definite notion 
of a practical line of conduct. A Convention, | conceive, 
should only be called for some great specific object. No 
one has however suggested any defimite question of decisive 
character on which this Convention is to act, except that 
of nullification. And why should a Convention be called 
on this question? It cannot even act upon it, in an au- 
thoritative shape. A Convention, employed according to the 
principles of Constitutional Government, can only act on 
the frame of the Government, that is to say, give, take 
away, or modify its powers. It cannot legislate! by what 
precess then can it nullify? Asto the authority of the 
government of the State, as it now stands, it is not in the 
power of the Convention to increase it with reference to 
the subject of sogereign rights, which are those in question. 
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Union |been worked against the cause and the friends of State 
fore our relation to | Rights—sometimes under the most honest convictions, but 
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it will be divested of all the evils of 
As to 
is the most improbable of all events at this 
time. The motives to Union are so strong, that it will re- 
sist the assaults even of its worst enemies, who are those 
who would maintain it in its oppressive usurpations. 
South Carolina will, on her part, allow no caprice of 
feeling. nothing short of vital, intolerable and enduring 
evil to sever its boads—Disunion will not be her choice, 
but her necessity. But if such necessity shall “ fall on 
our | and drive the Southern States (for South Caro- 
lina will not go alone) for a moment, from the Union, it 
will be but for that brief space, which will be sufficient to 
show to other members the true nature of the Confederacy 
of these United States; and how much more they are in- 
terested than we are in its preservation. We shall be called 


der a united banner, 
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In 1828, Northampton was at the height of its prosperi- 
ty; the Round Hill School at that time numbering 145 
scholars, whereas at the present time they do not exceed 
75; the dimimution is attributed mostly to the establish- 
ment of similar institutions in the Southern States, from 
whence a large proportion of the pupils formerly came, and 
establishing the number of the pupils at this mstitution at 
75, with the mtention of not exceeding it. The Law 
School, also, at that time numbered 25 to 30 scholars; 
this has been wholly removed. With the decrease of one, 
and the ceasing enurely of the other of these institutions, 
there must have been a proportional share of teachers, ser- 
vants, and other persons directly or indirectly connected 
with them. The manufacturing establishments in this 
town, of which there are two, have been depressed from 
the exigencies of the times, and the hands employed in one 
diminished a third, while the other, a smaller establishment, 
has ceased its operations entirely. 

Northampton has suffered largely within two or three 
years, from the pecuniary misfortunes of individuals; the 
Hampshire and Hampden Canal was projected, and a pros- 
pect of its speedy completion was anticipated by every 
stockholder: plans were devised for beautifying the town, 
and projects for more extended business were suggested 
and carried into effect, but misfortunes came, such as the 
wisest and most penetrating cannot always foresee, and 
some indivxluals sunk under their accumulated weight, 
carrying with them many families who were ill prepared to 
encounter such calamities ; these individuals left town, and 
with them a large number of mechanics whom their enter- 
prise and cepital had before actively employed. Since bu- 
siness has declined, the spirit of emigration has set its 
channel Westward, and within the last year, more persons 
have left this town for the West, than all which departed 
during the five preceding years. ‘These, then, are some of 
the causes why this town has been reduced in population ; 
misfortunes have been scattered here with a liberal hand, 
and men who dreamed not of adversity, have tottered and 
fallen under its withering influence. We are, however, 
happy in being able to state, that the stagnation and de- 
pression of business, under which this town has so long 
labored, is fast disappearing, and the influence of calamities 
which have convulsed this community, will, we trust, soon 
exist only in the mmagination of those who have suffered. 


NEGOTIATION WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 
F'rom the New York Evening Post. 

The conclusion of the negotiations between this country 
and Great Britain, by which the recovery of the British co- 
lonial trade has been so happily effected by Mr. McLane, 
has not taken the form of a treaty, but that of a commercial 
arrangement between the two countries, founded on the 
previous statutes of each. Great Britain consents to revoke 
her Order in Council, issued on the 27th of July, 1826, by 
which the ports of the British West Indies were closed to 
our vessels after the Istof December in the same year. Our 
Government, on the other hand, opens the ports of the Unit- 
ed States to British vessels coming from the West Indies. 
in order that our readers may see on what footing this ar- 
rangement places our trade, we copy from the British Act 
of Parliament of July Sth, 1825, the 4th section, which per- 
mits the free importation of goods from foreign countries 
into the British West Indies, provided the permission be re- 
ciprocated by those countries. This section forms one of the 
principal bases of the arrangement now made. 

‘And whereas, by the law of navigation, foreign ships 
are permutted to import into any of the British possessions 
abroad, from the countries to which they belong, goods, the 
produce of those countries, and to export goods from such 
possessions, to be carried to any foreign country whatever : 
And whereas, It is expedient that such permission should 
be subject to certain conditions; be it therefore enacted, 
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pains to ascertain the true cause of the diminution of the 
population, within the last three or four years, at the. re- 
quest of our Boston friend, and for our own satisfaction, 
though our limited residence of course will not allow of our 
speaking much from personal observation. 

The Census of 1528 gave this town 3840 inhabitants, 
while the enumeration in 1830 gives but 3618: this re- 
duction of numbers we shall attempt to account for satisfac- 
torily, aside from the operation of domestic manufactures, 
which, from the depressions and misfortunes to which they 
have been subjected, have had a share of influence in 











checking prematurely the progress of this town. 


The question is one of| 


that the privileges thereby granted to foreign ships, shall be 
limited to the ships of those countries which, having, colo- 
uial possessions, shall grant the like privileges of trading 
with those possessions, to British ships, or which, not having 
| colonial possessions, shall place the commerce and naviga- 
tion of this country, and of its possessions abroad, upon the 
looting of the most favored nation, unless his Majesty, by 
tus order in Council, shall, in any case, deem it expedient 
to grant the whole, or any, of such privileges to the ships 
of any foreign country, although the conditions aforesaid 
shall not, m all respects, be fulfilled by such foreign coun- 
try. 

About a year after the passing of this act, namely, on the 
27th July, 1826, the British Cabinet issued an order in 
Council, in which the forgoing act is recited. It is there 
stated that the conditions mentioned therein, ‘‘ have not 
been in all respects fulfilled by the U. States of America.” 
Nevertheless the Order in Council, by virtue of the authori- 
ty vested in the King by the said act, proceeds to grant to 
the United States a continuance of the privilege to import 
goods into the British West India Islands, and to export 
them to foreign countries, until the lst of December, 1826, 
when it directs that the privilege shall absolutely cease and 
determine. The same order closes the British ports of the 
Cape of Good Hope and the East Indies after the Ist of 
March, 1827. 

On the 17th day of March, 1827, Mr. Adams, then Pres 
ident, issued his proclamation, in which, by virtue of an 
act of Congress passed March Ist, 1823, he declared the 
ports of the United States closed to all British vessels from 
the ports in the British North American Colonies and the 
British West Indies. In this state of interdict our trade has 
remained ever since. On the 30th of May last, Congress, 
in contemplation of such an arrangement as is now made, 
passed the following law, authorizing the President, condi- 
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tronally to re-open ports to vessels from the British Col- 
onies. 
A BILL to amend the acts regulating the commercial intereourse be- 
tween the United States and certain colonies of Great Britain. 
Sec. 1. Beit enacted, &c. That, whenever the President 
of the United States shall receive satisfactory evidence 
that the Government of Great Britain will open the ports of 
its Colonial possessions in the West Indies, on the conti-| 
nent of South America, the Bahama Islands, the Caicos, | 
and the Bermuda or Somer Islands, to the United States, | 
for an indefinite or for a limited term; that the vessels of | 
the United States and their cargoes, on entering the colo- 
nial ports aforesaid, shall not be subject to other or higher | 
duties of tonnage or impost, or charges of any other de-| 
scripuon than would be imposed on British vessels or their | 
cargoes, arriving in said colonial possessions from the United | 





! 
| 
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States ; that the vessels of the United States may import | 
into said colonial possessions from the United States any | 
article or articles which could be imported in a British! 
vessel into the said possessions from the United States ;| 
and that the vessels of the United States may export from 
the British colonies abovementioned, to any country what- 
ever, other than the dominions or possessions of Great 
Britain, any article or articles that can be exported there-| 
from in a British vessel, to any country other than the | 
British dominions or possessions aforesaid ; that then, and j 
in such case, the President of the United States shall b | 
and he is hereby, authorized, to issue his proclamation, de- 
claring that he has received such evidence, and thereupon, 
from the date of such proclamation, the ports of thé U. 
shall be opened indefinitely, or for a term fixed, as the| 
case may be, to British vessels coming from the said British | 
colonial possessions, and their cargoes, subject to 
other or higher duty of tonnage or impost, or charg 
any description whatever, than would be levied on the 

vessels of the U. States, or their cargoes, arriving from the 
said British possessions ; and it shall be lawful for the said | 
British vessels to import into the United States and export | 
therefrom any article or articles which may be imported or | 
exported in vessels of the United States: and the act en- 
utled “ An act concerning navigation,” passed on the isth 
day of April, one thousand eight hundred and eighteen: 
an act supplementary thereto, passed the 15th day of May, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty; and an act en- 
titled “‘ An act to regulate the commercial intercourse be- 
tween the United States and certain British ports,’ passed 
on the first day of March, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-three, are, in such case hereby declared to be 
suspended, or absolutely repealed, as may be agreed upon 
with the British Government. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, whenever the 
ports of the United States shall have been opened under 
the authority given in the first section of this act, British 
vessels and their cargoes shall be admitted to an entry in 
the ports of the United States from the Islands, Provinces, 
or Colonies of Great Britain, on or near the North Ameri- 
can Continent, and North or East of the United States. 

From the documents, it appears that vessels from the 
United States will now enter the British West Indies upon 
a perfect equality with British vessels, paying no more du- 
ties on their tonnage or cargoes; and that British vessels 
from the West Indies are admitted to the same privileges 
in the ports of this country. The direct trade between 
Great Britain and the West India Islands is not included 
in this arrangement, and remains for that country to regu- 
late as she pleases. ‘These are the same terms which the 
former administration at one time rejected, but which they 
afterwards in vain offered to accept. An evening paper, 
with its usual infelicity of misstatement, says, that they 
were not acceded to by the last administration, on the 
ground that “they were inconsistent with the dignity of 
the national character.” If this be the case, their notions 
of national dignity must have been extremely fluctuating, 
since Mr. Clay, in his instructions to Mr. Gallatin, in 
June, 1826, directed him to accept of these very terms. 
He excludes the direct trade expressly in these words, 
‘The Government of the United States will not insist 
upon a participation in the direct trade between the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and the British 
American Colonies.” 
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By the President of the United States of America. 


A PROCLAMATION. 

Warreas, by an act of the Congress of the United States,passed 
on the tweaoty-nioth day of May, one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty, it is provided, that, whenever the President of the 
Linited States shall receive satisfactory evidence that the Go- 
vernment of Great Britain will open the ports in its Colonial 

ssions in the West Indies, on the Continent of South Ame- 
rica, the Bahama Islands, the Caicos, and the Bermuda or So- 
mer Islands, to the vessels of the United States, for an indefinite 
or for a limited term ; that the vessels of the United States, and 
‘heir cargees, on entering the Colonial ports aforesaid, shall 
not be subject to other or higher duties of tonnage or impost, or 
charges of any other description, than would be imposed on 
British vessels or their corgoes, arriving in the said Colonial 
possessions, from the United States; that the vessels of the 
United States may import into the said Colonial possessions, from 
the United States, any article or articles which could be import- 
ed in a British vessel into the said possessions, from the United 
States; and that the vessels of the United States may export 
from the British Colonies aforementioned, to any country 
whatever, other than the dominions or possessions of Great Bri- 
tain, any article or articles that can be exported therefrom in a 
British vessel, to any country other than the British dominions 
or possessions aforesaid ; leaving the commercial intercourse 
of the United States with all otker parts of the British domin- 


| fifteenth day of May, one thousand eight hundred and twenty, 


'eourse between the United States and certain British Ports,” 





ions or posse-sions on a feoting net less favorable to the United 


States than it now is ; that then, and in such case, the President | 


of the United States shall be authorized, at any time before the 
next session of Congress, to issue his proclamation, declaring 
that he has received such evidence: and that, thereupon, and 
from the date of such Proclamation, the ports of the U. States 
shall be opened, indefinitely, or for a term fixed, as the ease 
may be, to British vessels coming from the said British Co- 
tonial possessions, and their cargoes, subject to no other or bigh- 
er duty of tonnage or impost, or charge of avy description what- 
ever, than would be levied on the vessels of the United States, 
or their cargoes, arriving from the said British possessious ; and 
that it shall be lawful for the said British vessels to import into 
the United States, and to export therefrom, any article or arti- 
cles which may be imported or exported in vessels of the United 
States; aud that the act, entitled * An act concerning Naviga- 
tion,” passed on the eighteenth day -f April, one thousand eight 
hundred and eighteen, an act supplementary thereto, passed the 


and an act, entitled, “ An act to regulate the commercial inter- 


passed on the first day of March, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-three, shall, in such case, be suspended, or abso- 
lutely repealed, as the case may require. 

Aud whereas, by the said act, it is further provided, that, 
whenever the ports of the United States shal! have been opened 
under the authority thereby given, British vessels and their ear- 
goes shall be admitted to an entry in the ports of the United 
States, from the Islands, Provinces, or Colonies of Great Bri- 
tain, on or near the North American Contiveut, aud North or 
Last of the United States: 

Aud whereas satisfactory evidence has been received by the 
President of the United States, that, whenever he shal! give ef- 
feet to the provisions of the act aforesaid, the Government of 
Great Britain will open, for an indefinite period, the ports in its 
colonial possessions in the West Indies, on the Continent of 
South America, the Bahama Islands, the Caicos, and the 
Bermuda or Somer Islands, to the vessels of the United States, 
and their cargoes, upon the terms, and according to the requi- 
sitions, of the aforesaid act of Congress: 

Now. therefore, 1, Andrew Jackson, President of the United 
States of America, do hereby declare and proclaim, that such 
evidence has been received by me; and that, by the operation 
of the act of Congresa passed on the tweuty-nioth day of May, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty, the ports of the United 
States are, from the date of. this Proclamation, open to British 
vessels coming from the said British possessions, and their ear- 
goes, upon the terms set forth in the said act; the act, entitled 
* An act concerning Navigation,” passed on the eighteenth day 
of April, one thousand eight hundredand eighteen, the aet sup- 
plementary thereto, passed the fifteeath day of May, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty, and the act entitled “An act 
to regulate the commercial intercourse between the United 
States and certain British Ports,” passed the firs: day of March, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-three, are absolutely 
repealed; and British vessels and their cargoes are admitted 
to an entry in the ports of the United States, from the Islands, 
Provinces, and Colonies of Great Britain, on or near the 
North American Continent, aud North or East of the United 
States. 

Given under my hand, at the City of Washington, the 
fifth day of October, in the year of our Lord one theu- 
sand eight hundred and thirty. and the fifty-fifth of the In- 
dependence of the United States. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 

By the President : 

M. VAN BUREN, 
Secretary of State. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF BRASIL. 


Navat Anecporr.—Perhaps 2 more painful situation 
cannot well be imagined, than that of a high-minded gal- 
lant officer, who had Jost a ship in action, being placed in 
a situation where the recollection of his misfortune is con- 
stantly forced upon his notice. The English and the 
French, it is true, who have in their frequent wars, mutu- 
ally captured each other’s vessels, are in a degree habiiuat- 
ed to such scenes ; and when a French officer happens to 
meet abroad, under the British ensign, a ship which he 
once commanded, he shrugs his shoulders, and contents 
himself with the reflection, that it was “ la fortune de la 
guerre,” and not his fault, which oceasioned the change of 
the flag. An Englishman can also stand the sight with a 
good deal of philosophy ; but how it would fare with an 
American, has not yet been tried. I believe that none of 
the few vessels ever lost by us in battle, are now in exist- 
ence ; but I well recollect once having a chill pass through 
my veins, on hearing mention made of the British frigate 
President—a name which I suppose to have been applied 
to a new ship, in commemoration of the American frigate 
of that name. 

During my residence in Brasil, I was witness to several 
scenes of an interesting nature, involving, on the part of a 
gallant British officer, the feelings here adverted to. The 
flag Captain of the Admiral commanding the British 
squadron on the Brasi] station, was a Scotsman, of great 
elegance of person, and of accomplished manners. His 
ship, the Spartiate, was lying in the harbor of Rio de Ja- 
neiro, in the month of July, 1824, when the United States 
ship of war Franklin stopped there on her way home, after 
a three years’ cruise in the Pacific Ocean. On the day 
after her arrival, I was on board, visiting Commodore Stew- 
art, when an officer came into the cabin to announce that 
a boat from the British line of battle ship, with an officer 
on board, was coming along side. In a few minutes after, 
a Lieutenant entered, and mentioned that the officer re- 
sembled very much Captain Falcon, commander of the 
corvette Cyane, which vessel had been captured during 
the last war by Commodore Stewart, whilst this Lieuten- 
ant was with him. We were not long in suspense. The 
visitor soon appeared, and with great cordiality was re- 





ceived by Commodore Stewart as an old acquaintance, 
with whom he had rot met asa friend since they had 
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parted as enemes. The interview was one which evi- 
dently excited much interest on board the ship, and in ten 
minutes there was probably not a man on board who did 
not know that the guest and the commodore had met be- 
fore under very different circumstances. 

Had the matter ended here, the interview with Commo- 
dore Stewart would have terminated Captain Falcon’s re- 
miniscences in relation to his capture; but it so happened, 
that in the month of March, 1826, whilst the latter was sti!] 
on the Brasil station, the corvette Cvane herself appeared, 
under the command of Captain Elliott, sent out by the 
American Government to cruise for a length of time 7 that 
region. The usual courtesies having been exchanged be- 
tween Captain Elliott and the commanders of the British 
ships of war then in port, invitations to dinner followed in 
course, and I was one of a party who dined with Captain 
Elliott, on board the Cyane, in company with the Admiral, 
Captain Falcon, and several other British Commanders. 
The situation was evidently a painful one to Capt. Falcon; 
at least it appeared so to me, and although nothing was 
said by him indicative of chagrin, yet I could distinctly 
perceive as he looked around the cabin, a melancholy cast in 
his countenance, which was usually animated and spright- 
ly. But how could it have been otherwise? That cabin 
must have called to his recollection occurrences which no 
sensitive mind, in the same situation. could have dwelt 
upon with serenity; and what surprised me was, that more 
evidence of painful feeling was not displayed. 

It was upon the occasion of this visit, that Captain Elliott 
mentioned to me, that he had lately ascertained that Capt. 
Falcon and himself had met before. His language was, 
as near as I can recollect, as follows: “‘ When I first saw 
Captain Falcon, on my arrival here, I felt a strong impres- 
sion that I had seen him some where before, but could not 
call to mind where it could have been. One day, convers- 
ing with him, I said, *‘ Captain Falcon, were you ever sta- 
tioned on the North American coast?’ to which he replied, 
‘Il was.’ ‘ Were you there at any period about the year 
1n07 7 ‘I was.’ * Were you on board the Leopard, when 
she fired on the Chesapeake YP *I was.’ ‘ Were you the 
officer who boarded her, after she struck her colors” 
‘Iwas.’ ‘Then I was the officer who received you at the 
gang-way.’” 

Captain Falcon returned to England some time during 
the year 1=26, but not until after meeting with another in- 
cident which was calculated to keep alive the recolleetion 
of his capture. This was the arrival of the sloop of war 
Boston, commanded by Captain Hotiman, the officer who 
carried the Cyane into port after her capture by the Con- 
stitution. . 

And now, before closing the history of this ship, which 
lies a sheer hulk at Philadelphia, no longer fit for service, I 
cannot refrain from reciting another little anecdote, which 
will show that Captain Faleon may even in his own coun- 
try be haunted by the recollection cf his ship. 

An English traveller, who visited Brasil in 1826, drew a 
miniature panorama of the City of Rio de Janeiro, and of 
the surrounding country, as seen from the anchorage im the 
harbor, with the design of having it transmitted to Eng- 
land, to be painted of full size forexhibition. One day he 
invited me to see his painting, which was exceedingly we!) 
executed, and which, if copied on canvaas with faithful- 
ness to the original, will exhibit scenery not surpassed by 
that of the Bay of Naples, or of any other spot in the world. 
On casting my eye over the water scene, I discovered the 
American flag flying on board of a solitary ship of war. 
That ship was the Cyane, and would be immediately recog- 
nised by her old Commander, should he see the panorama 
when completed. 





TENNESSEE. 

A public dinner was given on the 4th of August, by the 
citizens of Giles county, to their able and faithful repre- 
sentative in Congress, James K. Potx. The letter of in- 
vitation is a flattering testimony of the high estimation in 
which his services, his talents, and integrity, are held by 
those whom he has served for the last 5 or 6 years m the 
councils of the country. A large number of gentlemen 
attended on the occasion. Many toasts were drank, 
breathing a patriotic republican spirit. We select the 
following : 

Constructive powers.—-These are the passes by which 
the enemies of our institutions will enter (if ever) te sack 
and destroy our liberties. 

The States.—May their sovereignties remain unimpair- 
ed, and the golden chain that binds them together never 
be converted into a rope of sand by aspiring demagogues. 

Our invited Guest, the Hon. James K. Polk—his pub-. 
lic conduet merits the approbation of his constituents, and 
justly entitles him to a renewal of their confidence. 

When this toast was drank, Col. Polk rose and address- 
ed the Chairman and company for three quarters of an 
hour, ably and interestingly, and in conclusion offered the 
following sentiment : 

The true American System—Labor untrammelled by 
Isgislation ; equal and impartial protection to Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Manufactures; free trade with all the 
world; sell what we have to spare in the market where we 
can sell for the best price; buy what we need in the mar- 
ket where we can buy cheapest. 

By A. M. Ballentine. Our Hon. Representative—May 
he wield with dexterity the political sword, and cut to the 
quick the adversaries of Reform and State Rights. — 

By C. S. Tarpley Esq. The Hon. John Bell. His firm 
and consistent course, as a member of Congress, entitles 
him to the gratitude of his constituents and the thanks of 
his ceuntry._ Knortville Register. 
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ae From the Columbia (S. C.) Telescope, Sep. 17. I am out of public life, and never wish to be in it agai ;|swer from you, I was nearly confirmed in that doubt. [I 10 
IUDGE JOHNSTON’S CORRESPONDENCE. but I sincerely wish my country may go in the pursuit of that | treated the invitation, however, respectfully, yet 80 as to of 
pre great desideratum, a tribunal (other than thaton which you | leave as little as possible to be gained by the hoax, if it was in 
T'o the Editor of the Telescope: : sit) which shall have power and weight enough to prove an|one. ‘There is one thing I must beg you particularly to or 
Sin: The enclosed letter from Judge Wm. Johnston you} 55.4 principiis to the usurpations of the General Govern-| notice. 1 do not mean to suffer myself to be drawn into in 
will see by the concluding paragraph was sent to me for) 7 iy in despite of the constitution and in despite of the rights \the question of construction or constitutionality of the ta- ha 
publication. The importance of the allegation, that there of the States. And in Mr. Jefferson's words, I say, ‘‘ Lwould | riff act. I see that in my first point I have written Consti- ev 
has been for six years a conspiracy to dissolve the Union, separate from our companions when the sole alternatives | tution, where I ought to have said Convention: but the bu 
(whether I believe the high authority from whence it comes |).6 are the dissolution of the Union with them, or submis- | context will correct the lapsus. I will treat the subject re 
or not) leaves me no choice but to put the accuser to his) i714, government without limitation of power: between | historically, and no otherwise, and then if I find I have ju 
proof, and the complying with his request will, it is thought, these two evils, when we must make a choice, there can be jeven approached the question of Construction, I will not sit Ww! 
bring no on, 4 a Spey ege - vgbrenggctes - eo 7 we no hesitation.” If this is conspiracy, make the most of it. | judicially upon a cause arising under it: As to the point - 
‘rceived, was inte at the time it was written, prs heal eae y 
+ ac Ghamnen at j page Johnston. The committee of T am ran HN TAYLOR. red, oh ates same oa eraer sang) : pe orabebly “ 
invitations have thought it best that the two letters should P. S.—You have my permission, nay request, to publish |ever shall be, and have no objection to do so. I have no th 
be published together, and I see no impropriety in acqui-|, - ’ evidence but what is before the public, and probably never H 
—— a ere —_—— shall have. It requires the powers of an Asmodeus to ran- 
' 431. 1830 Charleston, Sept. 22, 1830. | sack cabinets, or rake up the ashes of confidéntial corres- 
. Charleston, August 3 oe My Dear Taytor: Your letter dated Rice Creek, |pondence, but if there has not been enough published to 
My DEAR TAYLor : I have just received an invitation to Sept. 11, with the Columbia post mark of the 14th, did lestablish the fact of a fixed purpose and zealous ¢ Ag tl 
your dinner of the 20th prox. Pray tell me, did . come | not come to hand until the 17th, near three weeks after |tion among some of our citizens to get rid of the Tariff act, sk 
from the committee or trom some other quarter : sen the date of mine to which it is an answer, and ata time or get rid of the Union, then I can only say I differ widely st 
the committee, I am sure not a man of them cours av lwhen it was out of the question for me to be at Columbia} from every one in my inferences. I think there is evi- al 
sent it otherwise than as a mark of attention—if rome oe to make my speech. What an opportunity was here lost.|dence to show that some go farther, and maintain that a ti 
ther quarter, you know me well enough to know that the I certainly should have addressed myself’ to an audience separation from the Union, whether singly or in confeders- je 
j “st is ‘ost, But my object in either case 18 to na erith  enlane a ene kn io Stee’ for thinking,” and might tion with other States, ‘s the true policy of South Carolina ; Ss) 
whether, if I attended the dinner, I could be heard \ it Ml ee enjoyed a triumph such as you and I have felt in| but the evidence on this subject is chiefly before the pub- is 
patience, while proving to. the “Satisfaction of any man common more than once. Where were the men who now | lic also, and may safely be left to their consideration with- 
watee mind was in & sate tor thinking— Rineenne’ tn claim to be Radicals and exclusive Patriots, when you and |out comment. It is of too personal a character to admit of a 
|. That the protection of domestic — actures 2°11 stood shoulder to shoulder in the stormy days of Ultra] public discussion, otherwise than in a Court of Justice, and ri 
an avowed leading and necessary yg the c resp | a Aeneiions¢ tad 'deane recently in that universal homage | there it never can be discussed that I know of: I hope c 
2. That it was never lost sight of, but alw ays lo a eit now rendered to the talents and worth of our friend Craw-| never will be, directly or incidentally. As to the moral c 
as the capecny of the country to produce ys: ope a * | ford, by men who revelled in the most wanton abuse of imputation of conspiracy, it does not necessarily carry h 
3. That the late rss: andiagnd large scale oe a $0 *r - {him, when you and I stood up for him almost alone ? with it reproach. Lafayette would never blush to have it . 
succession of such dev elopments and a a 0 en, spend I perceive by an editorial remark prefixed to the publi- known, if the truth be so, that he headed a conspiracy 1s 
sulting from changes in the application oF ner, pres r cation of our correspondence, that the suggestion is thrown | against Charles X. If there are any among us who main- be 
peratively require ol every wise government to adopt such out that my letter was written to you with a view to involve |tain that they are absolved from their allegiance to the t 
a wx of policy. a sie i Satie Oe ie ee in a controversy. I am sure you cannot entertain | United States, what offence can they take at being charg- . 
. nat Carolina has not oni) Be - Ty; - _” | such an idea. Nothing was farther from my mind; but if|ed with conspiring against it. If there are any who charge ‘ 
78 ~ pgp , See — by pantie ome - interested | YOU court it, I certainly shall not shun it. Yet it would be | the Government of the United States with oppressive and a 
5. That no? bate in the py es. Ts : whispering to the howling winds to attempt in the news-|intolerable tyranny, what reproach is it to them to be J 
ee seynger — 4 a alae . |papers the defence of my Eight Points, until the election | charged with conspiring? Shall there be a Cesar and no 
6. That nullification ts hy +. ; bse! ieee me COUFSE Vis over. Let that be passed, and something of a calm en-| Brutus, no Cassius, no Casca found among us? By such 
peojected under a, al . > met masa. “9 ope avainst Swe» and 1 am ready to meet you: but it must be in the co-|T presume it would be coveted as honorable. The motive 
: ’ ane " hich | Tae ‘aadiie adaee a te io lumns of the Telescope, for thus, and thus only, can the only can characterize the act, and to those only whose con- ' 
r 3 | ae cou ~ sine tee are in Biveciiet antidote be administered where it may have something to sciences upbraid them with selfish or dishonorable views 
~-$. That a Convention is the grand end and aim and |°PCTate upon. | _ |eanit come with reproach. I do believe in the existence 
ne Aig 5 ate © You style yourself ‘* One of the members of the Conspir- | of what I call conspiracy; but I have impugned no man’s : 
aete Giend piney h at stake, and you are not the acy’’—but if all the conspirators —- candid and dis-| motives. I have attached no reproachful epithet to the 
man wkom I would think to frighten, or wish or hope to interested as you are, the Republic would have nothing to 


deceive. Before Almighty God, I declare to you, that I 

believe all the above propositions to be true, and you have 

my permission, nay, request, to publish this, with my name 
»it; for lam im earnest. Yours affectionately, 


WILLIAM JOHNSTON. 


Rice Creek, Sep. 11, 1830. 

My pear JupGe: I was notat the meetmg which select- 
ed the invited guests. _The @ther. gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, and whose names are on the invitation, unassisted 
from any other quarter, as they direct me to assure you, 
made this selection; and further, that the names of yourself, 
of Judge Lee, Judge Richardson, and of many others, 
known and supposed to be anti-conventionists, were select- 
ed in the spirit of fairness and with a view of eliciting a 
full, free and candid discussion of the great question now 
before the public. 

if I had been present, I should have excluded yours and 
Judge Lee’s, not on accountof any personal disrespect ; but 


because I deem it utterly incompatible with my notions of 


propriety, for members of the federal judiciary to come down 
and mix in the common fight, in the discussion of subjects 
which may, in all probability will, come before them for ad- 
j) idication ; and the more especially as in the very subject 

w to be discussed, some of the great politicians refer us 








‘fear from them: you hare openly and candidly avowed, 
that if Virginia would consent to be a frontier State, you 
would go off from the Union the next day. This is at 
once appealing to the good sense and good feelings of the 
people, and in that tribunal I repose unlimited confidence. 
It is only when they are hoodwinked by demagogues and 
hypocrites, that they can go wrong. 

As to the part you take im this “ Conspiracy,” I solemn- 
ly declare that if I could think as you do upon the facts, I 
think I should feel as you do upon the measures. I would 
not live under a “ government of unlimited powers,” and 
if 1 saw distinetly that nothing but a revolutionary move- 
ment could impose due restrictions, | would cry out for re- 
volution. As to affording the States some more satisfacto- 
ry security than the intervention of the Supreme Court, 
itis what [ have been urging for years. Rest assured that 
we are far from coveting jurisdiction, especially where 
States are concerned. Heaven save us from encountering 
the irritable feelings of sovereigns. But I have always 
been met by the question, What can the States want more 
than the Senate? ‘They are all there equally represented, 
and every law which passes that body involves a decision 
on its constitutionality—a decision made by a body sworn 
to decide impartially, and in which the smallest State has 
as much weight asthe greatest. To this I have never 


term. As to those who press the alternative upon the peo- 
ple, of either compelling a repeal of the Tariff, or positive 
resistance, if there are any such who know or believe that 
Congress cannot and wil! not recede, I leave them to settle 
with their own consciences how near this approaches to a 
distinct effort to dissolve the Union. 

And now let me conclude with one earnest request. If 
this correspondence cannot be carried on without interrupt- 
ing that cordial feeling which has subsisted between us 
from our boyhood, I pray you let it end here. Do not en- 


tertain the thought that lam shunning the combat: you- 


know me too well to believe it. On the contrary, I should 
unwillingly forego my feeble efforts to reconvert the State 
through the columns of the Telescope. 


Yours, WM. JOHNSTON. 


From the Camden Jonrnal. 

Colonel Taylor and Judge Johnston.—The last Colum- 
bia Telescope contains a correspondence between the Hon. 
Wm. Johnston, of the United States Supreme Court, and 
Colonel John Taylor, of Columbia, which is altogether 
vee in its nature, but quite peppery and piquant in its 
cookery. Judge Johnston was invited, it seems, to the Co- 
lumbia dinner, and instead of going to it as a good judge 
(of a good dinner) should have done, and made a speech 
against nullification, he writeth a queer letter at Governor 


. . ‘ been able to find but one answer, and that is, that as to 
the Supreme Court for redress against the usurpations of . , » & 


iit ° 
Taylor ; indeed so queer that our brother of the Telescope 
. - one class of cases that tribunal is not accessible. I mean 
the General Government. But if you will come, I, as one of 
h 


actually accuseth him of “ hallucination,” and in our opi- 
nion not without tolerably good reason. In that letter, the 
Judge makes “eight points,” all of which he believes 
“ before Almighty God” are true. Now, though we have 
no idea of so sacred an invocation upon a subject of mere 
politics, we believe seven of his octave of “ points” are 
untrue. He believes our system of protection to domestic 
manufactures not only strictly constitutional, but to have 
been a leading object of the Constitution. That the tariff 
policy is highly expedient as a national measure, and parti- 
cularly so to South Carolina! ‘These ideas embrace five 
points out of his eight, and in our estimation five worse 
points are no where to be found in the United States, ex- 
cept possibly in the upper part of the city of New York, 
which occasionally require the services of Alderman Strong 
and a posse of constables to clear up. His sixth we have 
little quarrel with, for therein he anti-nullificth, and we have 
great fellowship with him. But his seventh punctum is a 
serious one, and such a one as we most heartily disbelieve, 
and which we always will disbelieve until he produces his 
proofs. He-says, there has been among us for six years, a 
deliberate conspiracy against the Union, ‘‘ though very few 
are in the secret.” In the language of Governor Taylor’s 
answer, and which perhaps may proceed from our pen as 
properly as from his, we say, ‘ Your proofs, most learned 
Judge.” If you have any such evidence, you are bound to 
spread it before the public, and let the public know pre- 
cisely where to place its execration. 

Seriously to speak, we know nothing of Judge Johnston, 
j but as a member of the National Judiciary, in which sta- 


ast 1 in Mai4y lias” gate" ar Rappers ait in which the constitutionality of State laws is brought 
ake Stn: Ty sagt gays. A. ; wey in question. There I would certainly amend the Constitu- 
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tion we respect him as we do all other high functionaries 
of the Government; we disagree almost entirely with him 
in the sentiments contained in his letter, but whether he 
or ourselves are right in that respect, we cannot be wrong 
in one thing. Asa Judge of the United States Court, he 
has no right to proclaim his opinions in thts way. Like 
every other citizen, he has full right to his own sentiments, 
but we do say, that as a member of the Court of dernier 
resort in this Government, he is not at liberty to pronounce 
judgment in advance upon a great constitutional question, 
which may hereafter come for solemn consideration and 
adjudication before his own Court. It is a course in the 
highest degree improper and reprehensible—as much so as 
it would be for one of our Circuit Judges to descend from 
the bench and converse with the rabble of a District Court 
House, upon a case then on trial before him. 





From the Richmond Enquirer. 

We confess we have read the Judge’s letter with no lit- 
tle astonishment. That a Judge of the Supreme Court 
should have suffered himself to throw out such charges, in 
such a form, against his own fellow-citizens, is singular 
and surprising. ‘That a citizen of the South, whose sta- 
tion presupposes talents, and whose principles formerly at- 
tached him to the old Republican party, should express 
such an unqualified devotion to this ‘ bill of abominations,” 
is perhaps still more extraordinary. 

We leave it to the venerable Governor Teylor and his 
associates, to clear themselves from the charge of a delibe- 
rate and clandestine conspiracy against the Lnion of their 
country. We do not believe a word of any such design. 
Can Hamilton and Hayne, Langdon Cheves and Taylor, 
have been engaged secretly, for the last six years, im plot- 
tmg the destruction of the Holy Ark of our Covenant? It 
is impossible—absolutely incredible. But these gentlemen 
will purge themselves of this foul blot attempted to be 
thrown upon their escutcheon. They have pens and 
tongues too, to vindicate themselves—and if their uniform 
characters, and if their late protestations, do not make 
any reply a matter of supererogation, they will challenge 
Judge Johnston for his proofs, and expose their absurdity in 
the face of the world. 

May we say a word to the Judge, upon his opinions of 
the tariff? If he recurs to the history of the Constitution, 
he will find his first position to be altogether untenable. 
We have to refer him only to the last number* of the South- 
ern Review, for Mr. Legare’s demonstration of the uncon- 
stitutionality of the tariff system. But let him only turn to 
the numbers of the Federalist, and the Debates of the V'r- 
ginia Convention, and he will find that the subject of agri- 
culture and manufactures was then considered as belong- 
ing to the police of the separate States. The Southern 
Review has answered his four next points—and shown in 
what way these abuses have gradually crept on, and how 
these violations of the great principle of free trade have 
been introduced by origimal inadvertence, and by succes- 
sive precedents—and that of all the States, South Carolina 
has the greatest reason, perhaps, to complam of the tariff. 
The whole system is an opprobrium to theage itself—a 
blot upon the free institutions of a young country—and a 
fortiori, of an extended people whose interests are so much 
diversified by soil, climate, situation, and habits—and 
whose Federal Constitution has neither expressly conced- 
ed any such power, nor could Have provided for it, without 
improper partiality to one section, and gross oppression 
upon another. Yet such is the system which it has pleas- 
ed Mr. Judge Johnston to laud almost to the skies. 

Nor can we condemn nullification or conventions in such 
unqualified terms as Judge J. employs. Even the first 
may become the extreme medicine of the Constitution—or 
rather, it is a medicine dehors the Constitution itself. 
Neither nullification nor any sort of violent resistance to 
the laws of the Union, is to be found in the words of this 
compact, but they grow out of the character of all com- 
pacts. When one party violates the compact, the other 
parties have a right to protest, to remonstrate, to hold out 
the idea of resistance, nay, to resist, if it become necessary 
to support the liberties of the people, or the rights of the 
States. But these extreme remedies ought never to be re- 
sorted to, butin the last extremity. When, as Mr. Jeffer- 
son says (as quoted by Governor Taylor) the last alterna- 
tives are, the dissolution of the Union, or submission to a 
Government without limitation of power, then we say with 
him ‘there can be no hesitation.” The States may nulli- 
fy ; they may separate from the Union; but it is only in so 
extreme a case as he himself lays down. “ 7'hat (says 
he) must be the last resource, not to be thought of until 
much longer and greater sufferings: If every infraction 
of a compact of so many parties is to be resisted at once, 
as a dissolution of it, none can ever be formed which would 
last one year.” Nullification, then, which Col. Drayton 
says is tantamount to a separation from the Union, is among 
the last resorts; it is a rightful one, when extremities may 
make it necessaryt —but under present circumstances, we 
clearly adopt the closing remarks of the last Southern Re- 
view : 

‘‘ We have thus submitted with candor, and with some 
confidence in their justness, our views upon this important 
question. ‘Those who are now administering the Govern- 
ment have a great work to do. In the calamitous and dis- 
couraging reverses of the war, the necessity of increasing 
its efficiency was universally felt, and the statesmen of the 


* “ The American System.” 
t Virginia did not adopt such an expedient, even against the Alien 


ont rs and other mad excesses obi A.'s Adm‘nistration. 
a a “ vigorous, temperate prosecution 
of ber boly purposes,” and she succeeded. 





day, with the full approbation of the people, adopted mea- 
sures of which they did not foresee the distant and we fear 
disastrous consequences. During the period of unexam- 
pled prosperity, so far at least as the agricultural States | 
were concerned, which followed the war, the same course 
of policy was pursued with increasing ardor and hope, un-| 
til all the guide-posts and land-marks of the Constitution 
were so completely lost sight of, that those who have within 
these few years labored to restore its pristine simplicity, 
have spoken a language almost unintelligible to the majo- 
rity of the people. Buta great change is now visibly tak- 
ing place in public opinion. Every omen is favorable. 
The recent exercise of the veto did immense good by 
merely arresting the profligate and demoralizing expendi- 
ment of the national debt. But it has produced an effect 
vastly more important than this. It has arrested the at- 
tention of the people. It has awakened the minds of men. 
It has sanctified the past efforts of this and of other South- 
ern States, in defence of those principles upon which, and 
upon which alone, the success of our great experiment in 
society depends. Public opinion, so studiously deluded 
and abused for some years past, begins to be enlightened, 
and every thing encourages us to hope for our country. It 
is true, that a mighty sruggle seems likely to ensue. The 
advocates of the “‘ system’’ will undoubtedly exert them- 
selves to the utmost to overthrow those who have done so 
much to defeat them ; but it is only the more necessary for 
the friends of moderate counsels, of domestic tranquillity, 
of true liberty, and of the permanency and perfections of 
the Constitution, to unite in a vigorous, systematic, deter- 
mined, but not intemperate, prosecution of their holy pur- 
poses. For ourselves, we repeat what we said on a former 
occasion—*‘ We shall never despair of the Republic as it 
stands, so long as a ray of hope is left us. The counsels 
of a sage patriotism always take it for granted, that the 
State can be saved without throwing into the sea whatever 
makes it worth preserving.” 


FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


DOMESTIC WINES. 
No. I. 

Inthe Rochester Daily Advertiser of the 18th of August, 
there is a communication headed Domestic Wines, and the 
following is an extract from it: 

‘* Domestic Wines, when rendered so cheap that those 
who now drink spirituous liquors, under their different de- 
nominations, can obtain them at our shops on the same 
terms, wili undoubtedly take place of the latter, and relieve 
us from the curse of intemperance which now rests upon 
our land. We know that there are people in our country 
who are striving to prevent the consumption of all kinds of 
liquors, and who brand the use of wine, beer, cider, &c. as 
equally improper as that of rum or brandy ; but we think 
there is a wide difference in the evil which results to the 
community from the intemperate use of these articles, 
and that the friend of humanity should think his ex- 
ertions peculiarly blessed, when the use of the latter shall 
be discontinued, and the spirituous pestilence shall cease 
its ravages in society. ‘The introduction of cheap wines, 
the use of which will not sink our fellow-citizens to brutes, 
and destroy them by thousands, would aid the present 
cause of temperance more than apy thing else which can 
be done ; as its use would satisfy the drinker, gratify his 
taste, and answer ends for which he would otherwise drink 
rum, brandy, gin, or whiskey.” 

My opinion coincides pretty much with the above, ex- 
cept that I fear where a person has his mouth and stomach 
well seared with rum, whiskey, or other ardent spirits, he 
will never substitute wine or any other beverage of less 
strength in their place. My situation in life, until I was 
forty years old, threw me very much in the way of those 
who, as they termed it, had a trick of moistening their clay, 
and I never knew but one drunkard that afterwards be- 
came a sober man; and I have known numbers who gave 
up drinking for a few months, and in some instances for 
one or two years, but they eventually and invariably re- 
turned to their bad habits and customs.* And notwith- 
standing the laudable exertions of the Temperance Socie- 
ties, they are aiming at doing too much, by endeavoring to 
drive almost all beverages out of use. Wine has been 
drank ever since the days of the Patriarchs—and in those 
countries where the vine would not flourish, beer, cider, 
and other things were substituted—so that it appears to 
me to be folly itself to endeavor to make mankind relin- 
quish a custom that has been followed by all the cevtlized 
and most enlightened nations of the earth for upwards of 
four thousand years ; and as far as 1 am acquainted with 
history, and other information to be relied on, the districts 
of those nations where the vine is cultivated, are remarka- 
ble for their temperance and sobriety. And I was inform- 
ed by a very worthy Roman Catholic Priest, a gentleman 
above all suspicion, who travelled over the wine countries 
in France, Spain, Italy, &c. more than once, that he ne- 
ver saw but one man in those countries intoxicated, and of 





* Some thirty-five ur forty years since, when I was surveying 
in the States of New York and Penasylvania, I was for ten or 
eleven years pretty much among the Indians, at their towns, 
and sometimes I had numbers of them in my employment, and 
1 never knew or saw a young Indian man intoxicated, it being 
considered disgraceful to get druak before they were 24 or 25 
years of age. And I do not recollect of ever seeing an Indian 
woman intoxicated under 40 or 45 years of age, and then it 
was to remove some real or imaginary evil by pawwateing. 
And I have seen old women of from 70 to 80 yearsof age, that, 
as I was informed, were never intoxicated. Some few of the 
old men, after they were about sixty years old and upwards, 








gave up drinking, but ] do not think they were a majority, 


that he was not quite certain, as he might have been le 
boring under a disease. 

‘The most that can be done is to lessen the evil, and if 
the ‘Temperance Societies will act with a little common 


sense, and the agricultural, horticultural, and other socie- 


ties, and all good citizens, will join in it, the rising and 
also the future generations may and will be much benefit- 
ted, and continue a temperate and sober people. But I 
have little hopes of those who are upwards of 25 years old, 
who may have given themselves up to the disgusting vice 
of intoxication. ‘They may play the hypocrite a while, 
but will in the end return to their old habits. In short, it 
is my opinion that the attempt to drive almost all beverages 
out of use, will eventually end in a manufacture of Aypo- 
crites and drunkards. When I followed surveying on the 
frontiers of Pennsylvania, I was acquainted with a very 
worthy family. ‘The head of it had married his second 
wife, one of your notable domestic ladies. No two persons 
could live in greater harmony than they lived, and she was 
as fond of his children (he had been a widower) as if they 
were her own; and no one could act with more circum- 
spection at home than he did—but if he went from thence 
or to see a neighbor, he generally returned im a state that 
he called groggy. He would, in the best humored man- 
ner imaginable, say, ‘‘ My dear, you see I am agam come 
home groggy.” And she would say, ‘‘ My dear, don’t 
use so vulgar a word—say winey or snuffy.” He would 
reply, “‘ No, my dear, you know I never tell a falsehood. 
Wine is not to be had in this country, and I never use 
snuff; and you need not fear of my ever becoming a 
drunkard, for you never saw me get into this situation at 
home, nor did you ever see or know me to sneak to the 
closet to take a dram, or to go slyly to drink, but when F 
meet a friend or friends from home, | am conscious I some- 
times take too much; and you must acknowledge that I 
never induce a friend or neighbor to drink so much as 
would intoxicate him or them im my own house. And it 
is those who have a restraint laid upon them (with some 
exceptions) by some imprudent person, which causes ma- 
ny of them to sneak to their closets slyly (when probably 
if it was not for this restraint, they never would have 
thought of going there) to get a dram, which will always 
increase by habit.’ ‘The drinking of ardent spirits I hope 
will generally be driven out of use, but it will in my opi- 
nion be impossible to do it, unless something palatable is 
introduced as a substitute. I wil] therefore endeavor to 
demonstrate to the citizens of the United States, that if 
the agriculturists and others will generally set their shoul- 
ders to the wheel in earnest, in the course of ten or twelve 
years we may have a substitute or substitutes much more 
palatable and salubrious, and at as cheap a rate, as the 
liquid fires now used, which are alike the enemy to good 
morals, the health, and prosperity, of our citizens and 
country. 

Some twenty odd years since, I was travelling across 
the country from Wilkesbarre, in Luzerne county, Penn- 
sylvania, to Muncy, in Lycoming county, when [ met an 
old gentleman, a respectable and intelligent Yankee farm- 
er, who knew me by sight, and said he was glad to see me, 
and if I would ride back about a mile, he would give mea 
taste of such wine as he was sure I never before tasted. 
I accordingly went back with him, and he gave me a glass 
of wine of a straw color, of a most delicious flavor, and no 
doubt it was as salubrious as delicious. I asked him what 
it was made of, when he gave me the ilowing account. 
At the latter part of the season for making maple sugar, 
and when it would not granulate, he boiled a quantity of 
the juice, so as to become pretty sweet, and he also boiled 
a quantity of the juice of the black birch, (betula nigra,) 
and he mixed them together, and then fermented it, and it 
produced the wine I then tasted. The sugar maple and 
the black birch, grow over a great part of our country, and 
there are millions of millions of trees of the former growing 
from Maine to I do not know how far West and South ; 
and there are tens if not hundreds of thousands of trees of 
the latter, either growing among the former, or in the vi- 
cinity of them. And in the season of making maple sugar, 
the black birch produces an equal if not a greater quantity 
of juice. I have seen trees of them that I think would 
produce from a barrel to a hogshead ; they were from two 
to near four feet diameter—but where there is one of this 
size there may be a hundred less, say from 9 to 18 inches 
in diameter. The juice has a peculiar fine flavor, and is 
very wholesome; [ have drank it for days and weeks in 
succession, when I was exploring the country where they 
grow, and I also had my chocolate made of it, and I think 
nothing can be more wholesome. A tea made of the buds 
or bark is excellent to disperse any thing that may lay 
heavy on the stomach, and it will cure indigestion, and al- 
so prevent it. 

in my next, I will mention how the juice of these trees 
is to be prepared, and saved, to be used either with the 
children’s bread, or to be turned into wine or beer. 


JOHN ADLUM. 





Purtapecpnia, Sept. 23, 1830. 
To the Editor of the Banner : 

In your paper of September Ist, you gave your readers 
an extract from Niles’s Register, wherein a machine-maker 
gives it as his opinion, that had cast-steel and anvils been 
sufficiently protected, those articles would be cheaper than 
they now are. You gave the practical man a sufficient 
refutation. I think nevertheless, that a further investiga- 
tion of the fact will do our cause no harm. First, the spin- 
dle-maker, and all his tariff friends, have not the power to 
cause a fall in the price of best cast-steel by any duty or 
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protection, even was it $10,000 per ton. Inferior quali- 


‘mond to this day with the manufacture of flour. All we 


ties have fallen equal to the fall of the price of iron in fo- wish the Register to do, is to apply the same logic to his 
reign markets—but the iron of which best cast-steel is | cottons and woollens ; let the manufacturers of those com- 
made, is only found in a limited quantity in a district of | modities, like the Richmond millers, improve all the 


Sweden, called ‘‘ hoop 1 (t) iron,” unported into Hull by 
Joseph Syker & Sons. This firm have contracted for all 
the iron of that quality for the last forty years, and a few 
years back a cargo was lost on the transit from Sweden to 
England, and the orders from this country could not be ex- 
ecuted in full, because the loss could not be made up, 
from which it appears that the quantity of iron cannot be 
increased. 
the blistered steel, out of (1) iron, sold, ten years ago, for 
70s. per 112 lbs. From that time it has kept up to about 
the same price, the fluctuations having not been more than 
3s. per 112 lbs. although the demand is daily increasing. 
There is other cast-steel, made from other iron, and by 
other processes, which sells for 52s. per 112 Ibs. and has 
been gradually on the fall, but of an inferior quality to that 
made of (x) blister steel, the first cost of which at 70s. per 
112 ibs. is equal to $311 11 per ton; add the duty, #30 
per ton, and the other importing expenses will amount in 
all to about $370 per ton. The following advertisement 
will preve the impossibility of increasing the supply until 
some other iron is discovered of similar properties to that 
alluded to. 
From the Liverpool Courier of August 4, 1830. 

Whereas, certain improper practices have long becn in use 
in the manufacturing and selling of steel known by the mark 
(1), ealled hoop 1, by which a spurious article has been inpos- 
ed upon the dealers and consumers of genuine (1) steel, and 
houses of honorable conduct injured in their trade: With a 
view to remedy such fraudulent proceedings, we the undersign- 
ed Josern Syker & Sons, of Hull, the svle contraciors and 


importers of Swedish (1) iron, have limited our future sales of 


this iron to the undermentioned houses, from whom aloue the 
genuine (1) steel can be obtained. Signed Josern Syker & 
Sons. Hull, 24th July, 1830. ? 
[Here follow the names of 13 houses. | 

Anvils of Birmingham manufacture sold in 1820 at Is. 
to 27s. per 112 lbs.; now, in 1830, at from 14s. to 24s. 
The fall in price on these is more than the fall on iron. 
The mouse Halle manufactured in Sheffield are selling a 
32s.; the fall on these in ten years is about 3s. per 1] 12Ibs. 
These are only manufactured by one house, and are con- 
sidered a superior article. The iron in those that sell at 
14s. per 112 Ibs. costs the Birmingham manufacturer about 
6s. per 112ibs. or $1 44, and he gets Ss. per L12lbs. for his 
labor and profit, in all $3 36 for 112 Ibs. or 3 cents per ib. 
to which add 2 cents, the duty here, making the whole cost 
of the common Birmingham anvils the same as Iron Is now 
selling in this market, 5 cents per lb. Now, allowing a 
waste of 12 per cent. in working, let us suppose the spin- 
die-maker was to double the duty, say to 4 cents per |b. and 
should undertake to make anvils, it would first cost him, 


a 





For 112 Ibs. of iron - . - - 85 00 

3 bushels of coal, at 30 cents per bushel, - 1) 

6 lbs. of steel, at 18 cents, - - - 1 Os 

Labor, 2 cents per |b. - - 2 00 

Shop rent, wear and tear of tools, say - 6 

Suppose we allow for profit and interest of money 1 00 

Then the cost of 100]bs. anvils would be - $10 04 
Whilst an imported anvil, of equal quality, would 

cost— 

First, 3 cents pér Ib. equal to - - $3 00 
Duty, say double what it now is, 4cents- 4 00 
Import charges at 1 cent. per Ib. - - 1 00 

Making S 00 

#2 04 


Or 2 cents per lb. less than the spindle-maker could 
make them for; so that a duty of 200 per cent. would not 
protect the manufacturer ofanvils, added to the 23 per cent. 
the expenses of importation. 

I work iron and steel, and from the past I am well as- 
sured that we have to pay, so far as we are consumers, the 
full amount of the duty on both materials, although a duty 
of 159 to 250 per cent. exists on iron at this day, and yet 
two-thirds of the iron we on the seaboard consume, is im- 
ported. I think this sufficiently shows the absurdity of the 
position ofethe practical spindle-maker, and in regard to 
smuggling, the danger of detection is not only on this side, 
jor cotton and some other machinery is prohibited from be- 
img exported from England. I noticed im a late Liverpool 
peper, an account of a quantity of cotton machinery seized 
in that port when about going on board a New York ship. 

Since the above was begun, Niles’s Register of last week 
came accidentally into my hand. The first piece on the first 
page, refers to an account of Richmond being formerly 
supplied with flour from Baltimore, made there out of Rich- 
mond wheat. It also states, that latterly a change had 
taken place, and that by improving the water-power at 
Richmond, not only is Richmond supplied at home, but 
actually exported nearly 27,000 barrels of flour. Then he 
says, if things had been left alone, the mighty power at 
Richmond would have remained as it was, and Baltimore 
still have had the profit of supplying Richmond with family 
flour ; and why not as well send wheat from Richmond to 
Baltimore to manufacture as to send our cotton and wool 
to England and take their cotton and woollen manufacture 
in exchange’ Unfortunately for the Register, the Rich- 
mond miller neither asked nor had any bounty allowed, but 
was actually deft alone, and by his improvement and indus- 
try he was enabled to compete with the Baltimore miller, 
both im Richmond and in the South American market. 


The price of this quality of cast-steel, made of 


mighty water-power in the Union, and undersell the British 
manufacturers, with the advantage of a reasonable duty for 
the support of government and no more, say 20 per cent. 
and I shall find no fault. Nevertheless, I cannot help 
wondering at the silliness of the Register, to put such 
weapons in our hands to flog him with—for the very thing 
he states of the Richmond miller, is in diametrical opposi- 
tion to the whole tenor of the high tariff policy, which the 
Register has been so long recommending, and by which 
099,999 are robbed, to support one. 
An Operative MANUFACTURER. 

P.S. In your paper of yesterday, you have not under- 
rated the number of forgemer to whom a bounty is paid. 
‘The quantity of iron manufactured in the United States is 
not more than 36,000 tons, of which two-thirds go to the 
West, and are out of competition with the foreign, and the 
bounty is paid at most to from 30 to 40 individuals. 

{ omitted above to mention, that American made steel 
is selling at one-third of the price of English. Why does 
not the spindle-maker buy that, and make spindles with it, 
like a good tariff man, and thus support domestic industry, 
and at the same time let us have our raw materials free ! 
But people will be meddling with things they do not un- 
derstand. I am collecting facts on the iron business, to 


produce before Congress next winter. 


[ COMMUNICATION. | 
[Conciuded from page 507. } 
To Thomas Cooper, M. D.: 

A few words more, and I dismiss your reply to the first 
number of the Olive Branch. 

You say, “ it is astonishing that any man’s ideas can be 
so far-muddled and confused, as to pretend— 

‘That it is better for any man to pay dear, rather than 
to pay cheaply, for the commodities he needs— 

“That a nation can be enriched by taking a tax out of 
the pocket of one of its own citizens, and putting it into 
the pocket of another.” 

In reply, l say, “itis astonishing that any man’s ideas 
can be so far muddled and confused, as to pretend” that 
this ts logical argument. It is as complete a fictitio prin- 
cipit as was ever exhibited. You ought to prove, or at- 
tempt to prove, that such is the result of protection. 

Again, you say, “‘ Jf you make me buy a pair of razors 
manufactured in New England, of no better quality than a 
Sheflield pair, and compel me to pay two bushels of wheat 
for them,” [while I can get the Sheffield for one bushel, | 
“do you not rob me of one bushel of wheat, for the emolu- 
ment of the new England bungler and monopolist.” 























liad he not done so, Baltimore would have supplied Rich- 


‘l’o this illogical 7f, I have some objections, and there- 


fore shall not use it in replication—I will substitute a more 
logical word—as. 


As cotton bagging, in spite of all the alarming predic- 


‘tions that were hazarded on the subject, is now sold for 17 


or 18 cents per yard, (price at New Orleans, August &, 
1830,) which when the manufacture was protected in Ken- 
tucky, in 1822, was sold at from 35 to 45 cents, and in 
i=24 was sold at 26 a 27 cents per yard—as nails are sold 
at 63,7, and 74 cents per Ib. although the duty ts five 
cents—as brown shirtings, subject when imported to a duty 
of 84 cents, are sold, of domestic manufacture, for 54, 6, 
643, 7, and 74 cents, far superior to the imported—and as 
the case is the same, in a greater or less degree, with all 
articles fully protected, it follows that these facts sweep 
away by the board the Sheffield razors, and all the confi- 
dent assertions of “ high duties taxing the many for the 
benefit of the few ;’ and prove that high duties, when suf- 
ficient for protection, so as to foster the domestic manufac- 
ture, are eminently beneficial to the consumers. The 
price of imported coarse muslins, not half so durabie as 
those of our own manufacture, was formerly 25 cents, and 
would probably at present be from 12 to 15, whereas they 
are now, as above stated, at one-half or one-third of that 
price. HAMILTON. 
Philadelphia, Sept. 25, 1830. 
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Erratem.—lIn our last paper, page 527, column 3, in the 4th line of 
the article quoted from the Georgia Journal, 14 should have been 44. 





In our paper of 8th ultimo we stated, in reference to 
its publication at New York or Philadelphia, after the 
completion of the first annual volume, that if the result of 
our appeal should be such as to warrant its continuance, 
we shoulé give notice of the fact on or before the first of 
November. In fulfillment of that promise, we now an- 
nounce, that the indications of such increased moderate 
patronage as our friends had led us to anticipate, are suffi- 
cient to induce us to go on with our labors in the cause ; 
and having fixed upon New York as the place of our fu- 
ture location, we now give notice that the first number of 
the second volume of the Banner will be published in that 
city in the first week in December. 

In giving this notice, we cannot withhold from our edi- 
torial brethren, some twenty or more of whom, in different 
States, have most warmly recommended this paper to the 











patronage of their readers, our sincerest acknowledgments 
for the kind, disinterested, and complimentary manner in 
which they have been pleased to speak of our humble la- 
bors in the cause of free trade and State rights ; and it has 
especially given us gratification to observe, that in the 
tone of feeling displayed towards our paper, its supposed 
usefulness in propagating sound political doctrine, free 
from the influence of personal or party politics, is equally 
appreciated by some of the prominent papers in South 
Carolina which oppose and which advocate a Convention ; 
for all in that State agree that no effort should be left un- 
tried to enlighten the public mind upon matters so inti- 
mately connected with the harmony and prosperity of the 
American family. Such evidences of kind feeling, united 
to many others contained in private letters, proceeding not 
only from the South, but from the West and North, have 
made a deep impression on our sensibility, and leave us 
under obligations which we can never repay, unless in dis- 
charge of the debt, we shall be allowed to offer a continued 
devotion to the service of Liberty, the Constitution, and 
the Union, and a patient, untiring zeal for the true in- 
terests and prosperity of the people. 


Appointments by the President. 

Priuip P. Barnour, of Virginia, to be Judge of the 
United States for the Eastern District of Virginia, in place 
of George Hay, deceased. 

Evian Haywarp, one of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of Ohio, to be Commissioner of the General Land 
Office. 

WiiiiaM Finp.ay, of Pennsylvania, to be Treasurer of 
the Mint of the United States. 

Joun J. Maxwett, to be Collector of the Customs for 
the District, and Inspector of the Revenue for the Port of 
Hardwicke, in the State of Georgia, vice Alexander Nether- 
clift, deceased. 

Lreonarv M. Parker, to be Naval Officer for the Dis- 
trict of Boston and Charlestown, in the State of Massachu- 
setts, rice John P. Boyd, deceased. 


The Governor of Mississippi has appointed Grorer 


PornpexTeRr, Esq. a Senator to represent that State, in the 
place of the Hon. Robert Adams, deceased. 


The Governor of Georgia has convened the Legislature 
of that State, for the purpose of adopting measures to drive 
out the gold-hunters from the Cherokee country, the ses 
sion to open.on the Isth of October. 


A public meeting of citizens was held at Philadelphia 
on the 25th ultimo, “ for the purpose of expressing their 
satisfaction at the recent glorious triumph of constitutional 
principles in France, over tyranny and oppression,” at 
which resolutions were adopted, containing the most or- 
thodox sentiments, in relation to the true nature of consti- 
tutional liberty, and the freedom of the press. 





LATEST FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

By recent arrivals at New York, London dates to the 
3ist of August, and Liverpool to the Ist September, have 
been received. 

On the 25th of August, some disturbances took place at 
Brussels, of a revolutionary nature, which had induced the 
King to issue a decree for convening the States General. 
The grounds of dissatisfaction appear, in an address tran» 
mitted to the King through the Burgomaster and City Re- 
gency, wherein the demands of the People are made known 
as follows : 

1. They include the complete execution of the lei foncamen- 
tale, or charter, given by the King at his accession. 

2. The dismissal of the Minister of Justice, Von Maanan, 
and another member of the cabinet, together with some of the 
City authorities. 

3. The equal division of offices between the two nations, the 
Belgians and the Dutch. 

4. The establishment of the Chief Tribunal of the Nation in 
some frontier town. 

During the disturbances, fourteen persons were killed, 
several houses were broken open and the furniture demo- 
lished, the first of which was the residence of the Editor of 
the National, a government paper, in which some offensive 
articles had recently been published. ‘The house of the 
Minister of Justice, M. Van Maanan, whose conduct ap- 
pears to have rendered him unpopular, was set on fire, 
whilst that of the Director of the Police was simply broken 
open, and its contents destroyed. A letter from Brussels, 
dated 28th August, published in the London Times, con- 
tains the following : 


** Nothing had yet been dooe towards the permanent restora- 
tion of tranquillity. ‘The shops are still shut over all the city. 
The troops are still encamped before the Royal Palace; the 
groups of manufacturers are still wandering about without em- 
ployment; and the town is still in the hands of its provisional 
protectors, without any interference from the general govern- 
ment. During the night there have been no disturbances, 
thanks to the imposing force and admirable energy of the civie 
guards. Nearly all the respectable citizens are now enrolled 
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in that corps, and devote their time, their watchfulness, and 
their fatigues, to the cause of order and safety. Some of them 
have not slept two hours for the last two days. ‘Po prevent 
coofusion, and to be enabled to recognise each other on their 
duties, the citizens of each different quarter or district combine 
to form a separate company, regiment, or brigade, and in tra- 
versing the streets to occupy their various posts, or to relieve 


The Huntonites endeavor to find consolation in the fact that 
a few of the party which opposed them did not vote for Gen. 
Jackson. For their further consolation, we will inform them 
that these persons are almost to a man decidedly anti-tariff/, 
and that Henry Clay will uever receive their support. He is | 
the last man they would see in the Presidential chair, and he | 
could not at this moment obtain three-fourths as many votes in 


different. 
political economist, without being a lawyer ; or he may be 
a good lawyer without being a proficient in political econo- 
my, and may as such occupy the most elevated seat on the 
bench of Justice. 


oe ee —_—,, 
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hus in England a man may be an efficient 








In this country, on the other hand, the 
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guard, are known by the number in large characters stuck on | Maine as did Jonathan G. Hunton. highest judicial stations can only be properly and faithfully 
their hats.” 

The lowest of the people had been furnished with bread, in- 
fluenced to abstain from plunder, quieted by a repeal of an 
dious tar on bread and meat, and encouraged by the hope of | 
employment. ‘The popular party have however learned their By Witiiam Foster. Forced Construction. A single 
strength, uscertained that the troops are generally their friends, |sentence in the French Charter has dethroned a King, and | 
and their calmness and coolness render them formidable. overturned the Government: a similar sentence in the 

in some other parts of the Netherlands, revolutionary | American Constitution now shakes the Republic. 

‘Lhe following was the latest 


wa filled by those who are skilled in political economy, and 
At the decennial celebration at Boston, on 17th Sept m-|for the simple reason, that those who are not so skilied, 
ber, the following toast was given: 





cannot have the confidence of the whole community in re- 


ference to their competency to decide upon the constitu- 
tionality of laws, with the tendency and nature of which, 
as regards national and individual wealth, they are unac- 

i T* : Th ] 
symptoms had appeared. quainted, 


intelligence: In a late New York paper, we observed the following pa- Every one must know, that the imputation of infallibility 


LONDON, evening of ist.—Accounts received this day by ragraph in connexion with some remarks upon the late| to any set of individuals, let them be whom they may, is 
the Rotterdam Steam Packet, up to yesterday morning, state 
that disturbances had broken out at Autwerp on Sunday even- 
ag, When a number of young meu paraded the streets, erying 
out Vive ia Kevolutiou! Liberte! A bas les Ministres! Vive M. 
‘The troops were called out, and feur persons had 


news from Europe : absurd. Men are at best but men, and as such, are liable 


The effect of a war in Europe would be good for the com-|to err; and the idea, therefore, that there ever can exist 
mercial interests of this country. Out of the reach of its disas- 


! as-} any tribunal which can be capable of deciding without the 
ters, dangers, and losses, we could only feel it as it would give 


otter: Xe possibility of being wrong, must be founded upon a belief 


been killed. The merchants and eitizens formed a guard to impetus to the shipping trade—to ar ae “pe navigation— bit A elie o iy  wihiel ‘ence has 
; ‘ ; . , ‘> © . . , rge * »* > . “oOo” 2 . eo A » 2 ' if) ' ie ¢ , > . . 2X > , ‘ 
protect property. Phe King had left bis palace, and was as- yet as the friends of universal peace, wes iouk regret its occur li | i 0 iuman nature, ncn experi 


renee. 


sembling troups, to primer | | 
We are not able to perceive the soundness in the fore- 


The spreading of the inst 
Terms. els avere pressed at Rotterdam to | going article which the editor supposes it to possess. A 
tow vessels with troops co Antwerp. It is reported that a son 
of a rich merchant was shot atthat place, and that a deputation 
from Bruges had been imprisoned. | 


brussels is satd to be sur- 
rounded by troops. It is thought that the Prince of Orange |}employments of the people, by elevating some branches of 
will have 20,000 ine 


vith them to Brussels. to prevent not established. The most that san be expected, therefore, 


reg t ' }, “at . i cages . . . . a - Jot e . 7. 1 
FOCtEOR, UST RET tO Teruee mogerate in any court of justice, is an approximation to infallibility, 


Several sieam ves i 
| and even that cannot be looked for except where the judges 


war in Europe would be a calamity for us, as well as fo : os 
edn: : 1 calamity , as well as for are wholly uninfluenced by the prominent political ques- 


The body politic 
has within it a moving principle which directs the general 


the belligerent parties. It would disturb the established 


tions which occupy the public mind. 


0. business and depressing others: and although } isht oc- m4 : 8 
The New York Standard. in giving the details of thi 988 ME eS _ ng others ' ™ bi : ft it might oc mass. This may be called public opimion, and when pow- 
. a ee tele — Haiis OF US | casion a temporary excitement favorable to the interests of : ; : ; 
. " 2 AS] ‘ é ‘ , re: nw eae Ss - : , R 
news, furnishes the tollow ing very satisiactory iniormation, rticular in div ly } that itement W a] | he ‘nevit } ly erfully excited, it Moves on like a nighty current, drawing 
? ; o ; yar c a l if ’ ‘ ua S. ¢ exc e 1 Oy] ( e > ] a ) , ‘ " . . “ ; . 
as to the real ground of the discontents of the Belgians: | ?""™ sar grt o: “. | within its influence all the individuals of the community 


amongst which it flows. Even judges are not exempt from 
its power, and, say what we will, a chiming in with the 





followed by a reaction at the return of peace, which would 


The discontents in the ?ovs Bas, are not of recent origin, as 
a brief recurrence to past eveats will show. 


| be accompanied by miseries far greater in magnitude than 
When Napoleon extended his cor 


quests, and finally annexed | the aggregate of benefits derived by the nation from the 
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Belgium to his empire, that country became an integral part of | pleee al thew Tn acntamindare the waibiel’ of received opinions of the great mass of the people amongst 
7. 5 re ' . . . ‘ ‘XISLENCC LHe ar. 0 ac c . ne s ~ : . ° : e ‘ 
rrance. ‘The heavy duty which had been paid at the barriere | | I whom one lives, is, In a greater or less degree, to be look- 
| > ter on the lin was abolished, : a free trade | industry to a change froma state of peace to a stz wa - as . ; . 
ay ue term it, on the lines.) oli om ind a free trade y toa ize irom a aia of} . tate of “th ed for, in judicial as well as in legislative and executive 
upd almost unrestricted lvtercourse will brauce was the cop- {js comparatively easy and may be compared to the influ- , ‘ 

sequence. It was in that country that the productions of Bra- nee tiodues > eine - the 1 init uh eenenerity of 9 cone’ transactions. But our present purpose is not to touch up- 
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Haut and Flanders found their most ready and profitable market; : PI P . ¢ ‘ . ~*?i on tnis ground o} fallibility. It is to show that no one is 


and the governmeut of Napoleon was, to the people of the 
Netheriands, ** the yowmlen ¢ iys ¢ f commercial prosperity.” 

When. however, in the course of events, the power of Napo- 
leon was prostrated at Waterloo, and the ancient dynasties were 
re-established ou the thrones of Europe, the Netherlands were 
wrested from Franec, aud made to coustitutea part of the King- 
fom of Holiand. From that period tts commercial counexion 
with the former Kingdom has been subject to enormous duties, 
and a consequent dissatis{action has prevailed: Not a load of 
hay, not a bushel of corn or of coal, nor a yard of cloth. or any 
ober productions of the Netherlands, could pass the barrier 
without the exactiou of a hea‘ y duty tothe pfovermment. The 
same has been the case with all arucies brought into the low 
couutries from that Ai igdom; aud in addition to this all their 
taxes have, ia other respecis, been enormously increased, to 
defray the expense of supporting the Royal establishment. 

It as perfectly true that the King of Holland is popular—but 
his popularity reiates to lilv as a nan, not asa Ainge. Like 
George the ‘Third, be is respe for his priv ate Virlues—bhut 
these are not likely to be respected when they stand in the way 
of the rights of the peo] le. ihe Crown Prince is also popular. 
He fought and was wounded the battle of Waterivoo, and 
is regarded with equal price arn lection by that people ; yel 
private regard avd revereuce are ti ‘rged in the greater object 
of national wellare. 

‘Lhe dissatisiaction to which we allude formed the basis of 
that opposition to the ument, for which M. Potter aud his 
associates of the press were pubisi a. but thes Was oniv a 
proximal cause of the present re volutionary moveivent. : Its 
remoter origin is that which we have assigned ; and it is because 
the afiairs of the Netherlands are but litte knewn in this coun- 
try, that we have deemed it proper to step out of the ordipary 
mede of digesiing a suinmary, ia order to present acorrect view 
of the facts that have led to a series of events, which, more than 
any that have hitherto transpired, portend the renewal of gen- 
eral hostilities in Europe. 


The dates from Paris, are to 30th Aug. All was tranquil, 
and it was understood that the British Government had ae- 
knowledged the King of the French. c 

The Paris Messager des Chambres says: * We believe that 
our Government will preserve the strictest ueutrality” with re- 
gard to Belgium, and wii! not take advantage of a scene of dis- 
sension to march into a country, which, for 25 years, formed 
part of her territory. 

The following ave said to be the bases upon which the inde- 
pendence of the new American republics will be acknowledged 
by France: “Their independence sball be ackuowledged uncun- 
ditionally, as France recognises the principle that the Nations 
of South America have bad the right of separating themselves 
from the mother country, and, consequently, without auy regard 
to the absurd principle of legitimacy. Cousuis shall be establish- 
ed in all the principal ports of America, and special envoys 
shall be appoiuted toevery goveroment. ‘Treaties of commerce, 
upon the fuoting of equality aod reciprocity, shall be conciaded 
with the American Republics.—Galignani’s Messenger. 

No decided revolutionary movements had taken place in 
Spain or Portugal. 

The tri-colored flag had been hoisted at Algiers, by the 
French land as well as naval forces. 


The result of the election in the State of Maine may be 
looked upon as a clear triumph of the principles of free 
trade, and a limited construction of the constitution. The 
merits of the tariff and internal improvement policy, entered 
a good deal into the canvass of the candidates for Con- 
gress, and that State may now be conclusively ranked with 
those that oppose the American System. ‘The following 
is extracted from the Maine Patriot : 





by the emissions of floods of paper money ; but to resume 
the statu quo ante requires a revolution in property and 
employments, which entails years of struggling and dis- 
tress, in the same manner réearly as a return from a depre- 
With this view of the 
subject, we should regret the occurrence of war, not merely 


ciated currency to a sound one. 


as the friends of universal peace, but even as friends of the 
people’s pockets. 

We publish to-day, an article on Domestic Wines, under 
the proper signature of the writer, Major Adium, of this vi- 
cinity, who we think advances proper views upon the subject 
of the consumption of liquors, and who relies for the suc- 
cess of his experiment, upon the good taste of his country- 
men, and not upon high daties imposed to compel people 
to buy American wine, or go without wine altogether. 
The following notice of his establishment is copied from the 
Rochester ‘Telegraph, in connexion with some remarks 
quoted in the essay. 

Domestic Wines.—Our readers, probably, are not gen- 
erally aware that various kinds of wines are now made in 
this country, from the native grape, of fine rich flavor, and 
excellent quality. Major Adlum, near Washington, has 
for a few years past devoted his whole time to the cultiva- 
tion of the vine, and is now beginning to reap the rewards 
of his perseverance. We have seen specimens of his man- 
ufacture, which he denominates still Champaiga, Burgun- 
dy, Madeira, Catawba and Tokay, all of which were made 
from the expressed juice of American grapes, and with the 
exception of the Catawba, all bore a strong resemblance 
to the European wines from which they were named. The 
American wines have a flavor peculiar to themselves, and 
in this respect they differ from the imported ; it is not how- 
ever in the least disagreeable, and many gentlemen who 
tasted these wines, expressed themselves much pleased 
with this flavor. In several respects these wines have a de- 
cided advantage over the imported. They come much 
lower in price, and the consumer’can always have the 
satisfaction of knowing that he is drinking the pure article; 
while with foreign wines or those which are sold as wines, 


he in almost all cases drinks a mere composition. made of 
b | 


the vilest materials, which if presented separately to him, 
he would repel in disgust. Uf men will drink, and we have 
pretty good evidence that they will, how much is it to be 
desired that the cultivation of our native grapes may be ex- 
tended and increased. 





We have in this Journal endeavored to impress upon 


the minds of our readers, the importance of the study of 


political economy, as a branch of knowledge absolutely in- 
dispensable for every one who aspires to political stations, 
and who would naturally be expected to be conversant with 
the principles of constitutional law. We have also sug- 
gested, that although in Europe, where the powers of go- 
vernment are not restricted by specific limitations, and 
where the right to favor one branch of industry at the ex- 
pense of another, is not denied, there is no necessary con- 
nexion between political economy and the study of law, 


yet that under our form of government the case is widely 





qualified to sit in judgment on the bench of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, upon any case involving a con- 


stitutional doubt, the decision ef which in one particular 
way might do mischief to the nation, unless he possesses 
a complete knowledge of the effects which such decision 
would necessarily produce. For, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose, that a judge, in making up his opinion upon a doubt- 
ful power, would endeavor to inquire into the motires 
If those motives 
were clearly shown to be, the welfare and benefit of the 
grantors, he would undoubtedly construe the power in the 
manner which, in his epinion, would accomplish the end 
Let us suppose acase. Suppose a law to be 
passed by Congress, appropriating twelve millions of dol- 
lars per annum to the construction of roads and canals, 
taking for their authority one or all of the clauses in the 
Constitution which declare that the Congress shall have 


powcr, 


which mduced the grantors to conier it. 


proposed. 


_ 


“To establish post offices and post roads,” 

"To declaré war,” 

“To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several States,” 

"lo pay the debts and provide for the common defence 
and general welfare of the United States,” and 

“To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all 
other powers vested by this Constitution in the Government 
of the United States, or in any dependent or officer thereof.”’ 

Suppose it were contended, by a large portion of the 
grantors, that neither of the above clauses authorized either 
expressly or by fair implication, the right to expend the 
public money for the objects proposed; and suppose fur- 
ther, that such a law was brought before a Court, fora de- 
cision upon its constitutionality, the opinion of whose mem- 
bers should be, that roads and canals were eminently ben- 
eficial tothe whole nation, and that the more of them there 
were, the better, and that there could be no sinking of 
capital in their construction, but only a mere change of 
hands by the circulation of the money—would such a court, 
let me ask, be competent to decide the case to the satisfac- 
tion of any man whose mind is at all tinctured with the 
true doctrine of political science? 

Again, suppose a law to be passed, under the clause of the 
Constitution which declares that Congress shall have pow- 
er “fo lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises,” 
the manifest design of which law should be to take out of 
the pockets of people engaged in agriculture and com- 
merce, twelve millions of dollars per annum, and put them, 
without an equivalent, into the pockets of people engaged 
in manufactures. Suppose, further, that the right to an- 
thorize this plunder, was disputed by many who constitut- 
ed a portion of the body that conferred the power relied 
upon as authority, before a tribunal which consciencious- 
ly believed that the complaints of the plunderees was 
groundless, that so far from being injured, they were 
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greatly benefitted ; that they did not understand their in- 
terests half so well as the majority of Congress did; that 
high duties make goods cheap instead of dear, and that 
the shutting out of foreign goods increases the export of 
domestic products—what sort of a decision, think you, 
would result upon the constitutionality of the law? Such 
a one, we apprehend, as no friend of the freedom of trade 
could reconcile with that high reputation for ability and po- 
litical knowledge, which have been so deservedly ascribed 
to the distinguished body that framed the Constitution. 

In another part of our paper, the reader will find the 
recent correspondence of Judge Johnston, of the Supreme 
Court, with Ex-Governor Taylor, of South Carolina, which 
we firmly believe will do more to shake the public confi- 
dence in the infallibility of that tribunal, than any docu- 
ment which has yet appeared, whilst it will at the same 
time show the indiscretion of a Judge’s descending from 
the bench for the purpose of making a serious charge 
against the most eminent of his fellow citizens, which he 
acknowledges his inability to sustain. We also annex the 
comments of the Camden Journal, an anti-convention pa- 
per, and of the Richmond Enquirer, both published before 
the appearance of the Judge’s second letter. 


Many of our Southern readers are well acquainted with 
the beautiful village of Northampton, in Massachusetts, si- 
tuated on the Connecticut river, and near the base of that 
celebrated mountain known as Mount Holyoke, which pre- 
sents a prospect surpassed by none within the same dis- 
tance from New York, except it be that afforded from the 
summit of the Catskill. That village, it seems, from en- 
joying a high state of prosperity, is now in a declining con- 
dition, and if we are not greatly deceived, it owes much of 
its depression to the desertion of its school by the inhabit- 
ants of the South, and the consequent desertion of the nu- 
merous families from the same quarter, who annually pass- 
ed a portion of the summer there, upon a visit to their chil- 
dren. It is surprising to find how great an effect is pro- 
duced by small occurrences. The difference between the 
prosperity and decline of a town is marked by a line so de- 
licate, that the cessation of a very small part of its trade 
might turn the scale against it, in the same manner that 
the loss of a single customer might make to a tradesman 
the precise difference between his going ahead or falling 
back in the world. In another column will be found an 
article upon the subject of this village, which will be read 
with interest by those who have visited the charming spot. 





There are some persons who will not be able to believe 
it possible that there are many people at this day so blind 
to the real influence of labor-saving machinery, as to re- 
gard it as a public nuisance. For their conviction, we 
have extracted from the proceedings of a late meeting of 
working men at Philadelphia, the following paragraphs : 


We have in vain asked our legislators to do us justice—they 
have disregarded our supplications. We have asked them to 
afford us the means, which the constitution enjoins, to educate 
our offspring—and they have told us, in effect, that our prayer 
was unreasonable, and could not be granted. 

We are left to contend single-handed'with monopolies created 
by law—with the blighting effects of labor-saving machinery, 
whose benefits are monopolized by a few, while we are daily be- 
coming the victims of want through its pernicious influence—with 
the delusive fascinations of lottery gambling, which extracts 
the last cent from the indigent, through the fallacious hope of 
bettering their condition, while the enormous profits go to en- 
rich idle speculators and stockjobbers. 





It is said that the Freemasons have a method of discover- 
ing who is and who is not one of the craft, by very slight 
indications. The same is true of the fraternity of political 
economists, who can discover in five minutes’ conversation 
whether a man understands the subject or not. One of 
the surest evidences of an entire want of acquaintance 
with the principles of the science, is, talking about the ba- 
lance of trade being against the country, and draiming the 
specie from it. Whenever a reasoner advances that doc- 
trine, depend upon it he knows nothing of the matter of 
which he professes to be the expounder, and we advise all 
students whose minds have been imbued with that heresy, 
to wash themselves free from it, at the very outset. True 
it is, that the number of those who still hold on to it, is 
The 


main pillars of the theory were, the current rate of ex- 


very limited, compared to what it formerly was. 


change on England, and the custom-house returns of the 
value of imports and exports. The former of these has 
been utterly demolished by the report of General Smith, 
made to the Senate last winter, and by the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, on the relative value of gold and 
silver. The latter pillar is fast tumbling to pieces, and 
we are quite sure, that if the restrictive system were not in- 
timately allied to the fortunes of some political leaders, it 
would very soon go by the board, and be abandoned by 
every man of sense in the country. 





As to the doctrine of exchange upon England, it has now 
been conclusively demonstrated, that a Spanish dollar is 
not the equivalent of 4s. 6d. sterling, as is commonly sup- 
posed, but has for many years been only equal to about 
4s. ld. to 4s. 2d. So that when we make a calculation 
upon 4s. 6d. as the par, we assume an erroneous starting 
point, and consequently exchange may appear to be above 
par, when it is in reality below par, as is the case at this 
moment, as we shali show. 

The nominal rate of a bill on London, payable in gold, 
which is the currency in which all our merchants contract 
to pay for what they purchase, is at this moment six per 
cent. premium, This nominal rate, it will be observed, 
does not imply that 106 ounces of pure gold must be here 
paid for a bill on London that will there command 100 
ounces of the same, but it simply means that, according to 
the mercantile custom of computing exchange, by which a 
Spanish dollar is erroneously supposed to be capable of dis- 
charging a debt of 4s. 6d, it would require 106 Spanish 
dollars to pay a debt for 100 times 4s. 6d. As soon, how- 
ever, as the calculation is stripped of its fallacy, the true 
state of the case appears. It is perceived that the debt is 
due in gold, and that the tender of payment is made in sé/- 
ver, which the Englishman no more agreed to take than he 
did to take cotton or tobacco, and consequently, that in es- 
timating the real rate of exchange, the true value of the 
silver dollar in gold currency must be ascertained, that be- 
ing the true and only par for the time being. 

Now, by this rule, let us examine a particular case. A 
merchant imports an invoice of goods amounting to £100 
sterling. The Spanish dollar is worth, in London, 4s. 2d. 
being at the rate of about 4s. 10d. per ounce. If he sends 
dollars to London to pay this debt, it will require 480, and 
not 444 44, according to the common erroneous mode of 
computation. Unless, therefore, he is compelled to pay for 
his bill more than 480 dollars, it cannot be said to cost a 
premium. Now, what is the fact at the present moment? 
If a merchant buys a bill at sight upon London at 6 per 
cent. nominal premium, the broker will make out his ac- 
count thus : 

Tommy Nokes to John A. Stiles, Dr. 

For Peter, Paul, & Co.’s bill on Joha Bull, Esq. 





London, at sight, for £100 stg. - 4 44 
Advance 6 per cent. - 26 67 

471 11 

Brokerage } percent. = - 1 18 





S472 29 

So that it costs the purchaser for his bill $7 71 less than 
the number of dollars he had contracted to pay, which, in- 
stead of being 6 per cent. against him, is in reality more 
than 14 per cent. in his favor. 

The real truth is, that the variation of exchange from 
the true par, between two great trading communities, one 
way or the other, can never, for any length of time, be 
greater than the expense of transporting the coin from one 
country to another. ‘Two per cent. may be looked upon 
as constituting the utmost limits of fluctuation between 
this country and Europe, in times of peace; for as the 
freight, insurance, commissions, brokerage, &c. united, do 
not exceed that amount, no merchant who has money to 
pay, or to receive, will agree to lose more. It is now for- 
tunate for the country, that documents have been placed 
before the public, by the Secretary of the Treasury, sufli- 
cient to settle this matter forever. It has been shown that 
although between the years 1811 and 1817, nominal ex- 
change in some of our cities, upon London, ranged from 
20 per cent. below par, to 20 per cent. above par, yet that 
during that whole period, the real exchange, measuring 
gold against gold, or silver against silver, was never more 
than three per cent. The nominal variation arose partly 
from the same cause as that which now cperates, to wit, a 
change in the relative value of gold and silver in the mar- 
kets of the trading world, from the proportion of one to fif- 
teen to that of about one to sixteen, but chiefly from ano- 
ther cause, which we shall briefly explain. Prior to 1814, 
the currency of the United States was gold and silver, and 
bank paper exchangeable for gold or silver, whilst that of 
Great Britain, for many years, was inconvertidle paper, 
greatly depreciated. During that time, nominal exchange 
was below par, because a silver dollar of United States cur- 
rency was worth more than 4s. 6d. of British paper cur- 
rency. In August, 1814, all the banks in the United 
States, south of New England, stopped payment, in conse- 
quence of which the currency of this country became de- 
preciated, whilst that of Great Britain happened at the 
same time to become meliorated. Nominal exchange then 
rose above par, because 4s. 6d. of British paper currency 
was less depreciated than a paper dollar of our currency. 
In 1817, our currency was restored to a sound silver state, 





and in 1821, that of Great Britain was res! to a sound 
gold state, and since the latter period, the nominal pre- 
mium on exchange between the two countries has been 
occasioned solely by the change in the relative value of 
gold and silver, which has been operative in a greater or 
less degree for fifteen years, controlled by the operations of 
commerce, which may influence, as we have stated, the 
exchange, to the extent of two per cent. one way or the 
other. 

To all this reasoning, we are prepared to hear it urged 
by the skimmers in political economy, “ This is theory— 
let us have facts.” Well, gentlemen, you shall have facts. 
The first we will give you is the following : 

From the New York Gazette of Sept. 29. 

We understand, from an intelligent merchant, that specie is 
How on its way from London to the United States, and daily we 
remark arrivals of specie from almost every part of the world 
—a strong evidence that the United States stands now a credit- 
or to all the leading marts of commerce. 

Will this answer your purpose? If not, perhaps the fol- 
lowing will : 








From the National Intelligencer of Oct. 6. 

All the World in Debt to the United States.—The packet-ship 
Robert Edwards, from London, bas on board about $50,000 in 
specie. This is a profitless remittance, but the best one by 
which the merchants could get back the proceeds of their ship- 
ments. Exchange on the United States is therefore so much 
above par, in London, that the excess is sufficient to pay all 
charges of freight, insurance, Xc. on the transmission of specie. 

Journal of Commerce. 

Now, as this money was shipped at London, in August, 
in consequence of orders written no doubt by the American 
owners, in July, it is only necessary for us to know what 
was the rate of exchange on London, in this country, at 
the time those orders were written, to put the seal forever 
upon this disputed question, and to settle it so conclusively, 
that again to attempt to refute it, would be as silly as to 
enter into a serious argument to prove that two and two 
are four. 

We happen to have before us “ Canfield’s American 
Argus,” of 19th July, 1830, containing prices current of 
stocks and exchange, in which bills on London at that pe- 
riod are quoted as follows : 


At New York, 64 to 7 per cent. premium, 
Philadelphia, 6 to 64 do, 
Baltimore, 5} to 6 do. 
Boston, 64 to 64 do. 


Now, we would ask, would any merchant of common 
sense, if he could sel] a bill at 6 per cent. premium, be so 
unthindful of his interest, or so ignorant of his business, as 
to prefer to import the money due to him in England, at 
the certain loss of that premium, besides the expenses of 
freight, insurance, and commissions, incurred by the trans- 
mission of the com? No one, however obtuse his intel- 
lects, will pretend to assert it, and we do really think that 
the balance-of-trade-men have now, by this draining of 
Great Britain of her specie, met with a blow, in their 
favorite theory of exchange, which they cannot survive. 


The importance in the actual crisis of political affairs in 
this country, has awakered a spirit which cannot but be 
productive of public benefit. At a meeting of young men 
held on 16th September, in the Northern Liberties of Phi- 
ladelphia, assembled to support a particular candidate 
for Congress, the following preamble was unanimously 
adopted : 


Whereas, We have arrived at a crisis in our national career, ° 


calculated to test in a degree the stability of our national con- 
stitution, resulting from the conflicting interests of the respective 
States, and their opposite views of the constitutional power of 
the National Government to make appropriations for internal 
improvements, and its right to encourage general home indus- 
try, at the supposed expense of partial and local interests, by 
adding the rate of a duty to the value of foreign fabrics. 


The resolution did not express an opinion for or against 
the American System, but related chiefly to the merits of 
the opposing candidates, and we refer to the subject merely 
as evidence of a spirit of inquiry being abroad in a quarter 
where, for the last 15 years, qualifications to discuss ques- 
tions of constitutional law were not required in a candidate 
for Congress. 





IZ ADVERTISEMENT.—This paper will be discontinued 
at Washington on the 4th of December next, as announced under our 
editorial head on the 11}th of August, but it will after that date, for rea- 
sons assigned on the Sth of September, be continued at Philadelphia or 
New York, provided that the increased patronage obtained prior to the 
first of November, shall warrant the undertaking. 

In case of its continuance, it will appear once a week, in its present 
form. 

To all new subscribers whose names shall be transmitted to us, post 
paid, the paper will be forwarded from the date of their receipt, and 
no payment will be expected before eogye next, nor, in case the pa- 
per should stop at the close of the year, will any charge be made for the 
short period which is yet tv elapse. 

TERMS.—Five Do.tiars per annum, payable in January, 183], 
and thereafter annvally in advance. Subscriptions for less than a year 
at the rate of s1X DOLLARS per annum. 


Printed by ROTHWELL & USTICK, Corerof Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue and 44 street, between the Capito! and Gadsby's Hovel. 
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